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RABELAIS: AN APPRECIATION 


ABELAIS had just reached the age of maturity at the moment 
when the Renaissance and the Reform began to make them- 
selves widely felt in France. If he had come a few years earlier, 
his youth would have been consumed in the effort to receive the new 
ideas and to give them currency; he would have had to help bear 
the brunt of the ungrateful task which always falls to the lot of pre- 
cursors, the lot of Budé and of Lefevre d’Etaples. He appeared op- 
portunely, when the preparatory work had been accomplished and 
France was ready to accept the new gospels. In the year 1530, the 
royal lecturers were installed by the king; shortly after this Rabelais 
began to give his work to the world, at first timidly, but soon with 
confidence. 

He belongs both to the Renaissance and to the Reform. His 
years of moniage at Fontenay-le-Conte trained him for his role in 
both domains: it is there that he acquired a hatred for monasticism, 
for asceticism, and for the superstitious elements of the accepted 
religion; it is there also that, guided by his friend Pierre Amy, he 
was initiated into the secrets of ancient literature. He did not 
remain, however, wholeheartedly an apostle of either of the new 
gospels; he never ceased to hope for reform within the church, and 
he was never willing to forswear his national spirit by an uncondi- 
tional surrender to the classics; he never ceased to be a Catholic 
and a Frenchman; he never renounced the church of Rome, and 
he never even understood certain essential tendencies of the Renais- 
sance. At the beginning of his career he was one of the-large group 
of earnest men who hoped for reform without schism; later he 
stood almost alone, a conservative at a time when the world was 
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divided between uncompromising champions of the status quo and 
equally uncompromising revolutionists. The result was, naturally, 
that he became an object of suspicion and even of abhorrence to 
both camps. Yet it is his clearest title to fame that at such a 
moment he had the power to see with eyes unblinded by passion, 
and the courage to remain firm in his convictions; he had the 
strength to stand alone, to be his own party. Such men have 
always been rare. 

His position was a perilous one. It was only by ingeniously 
securing the favor of powerful persons, by careful rephrasing of 
offending passages, and by judicious disappearances, that he escaped 
the fire which the Catholics would have rejoiced to light beneath 
him; Calvin threatened him with a similar fate if he ever came to 
Geneva. 

He was unacceptable to the humanists: in the eyes both of 
the Calvinists among them, and of those who fostered the Catho- 
lic reaction he was an atheist. Furthermore, he contravened the 
principles of the first generation of humanists by urging the use of 
the vernacular in literature; he was totally out of harmony with 
the second generation in that he had nothing of Platonism and little 
of the idea of art. The maledictions of the Estiennes and Ronsard 
far outweigh the kindly words of gentle Du Bellay. 

If the humanists, of whom Rabelais was one, had little love for 
him, it is not to be expected that he should find favor with their 
opponents, the theologians. His protectors, even though powerful, 
were few in number, his opponents many; enemies forgot their 
mutual hostility to combine in an attack on the defier of codes, the 
heedless independent: it is amusing and tragic at the same time to 
hear Robert Estienne from his refuge in Geneva censuring the 
theologians of Paris for not having burned Rabelais, the atheist. 

Rabelais could not have been himself if he had become inextri- 
cably involved in any movement: he needed room, and movements 
entail restrictions. He surely could not have been himself if he 
had adhered to any of the parties which at that time divided the 
allegiance of thinking men, for they were all distinctly aristocratic, 
while he was of the people; he was democratic in his attitude toward 
social, religious and intellectual matters; he thought for himself and 
he demanded this privilege for every man; he denied the right of 
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Catholics and Protestants to fix limits of belief; he denied the right 
of humanists to fix literary laws; he is the champion of a more 
complete individualism than the Renaissance had yet conceived, an 
individualism which if carried to its logical conclusion would mean 
anarchy, as we know only too well when we consider the ills of our 
own time. Rabelais was deeply affected by both Renaissance and 
Reform; by both his natural independence was fortified, but the 
discipline of both was foreign to his essentially plebeian genius and 
repelled him. 


I 


His great work undoubtedly had as its point of departure a 
popular giant story. Whether or not he wrote the Grandes Chro- 
niques,—and there is considerable probability that it is his revision 
of a tale in which the people had taken sufficient interest to justify 
a new edition,—this work is certainly the first installment of Gar- 
gantua et Pantagruel. So we find him at the beginning of his literary 
life intimately concerned with the predilections of the people. He 
remained always in close touch with that lower stratum of society 
which delights in giant stories: his inspiration springs from the old 
Gallic root. In the first book of Pantagruel, which was doubtless 
written before Gargantua, the tone of the Grandes Chroniques pre- 
vails. In fact only bits here and there and, in particular, three 
chapters,—which are consecutive and therefore presumably the 
product of one moment of inspiration,—mark the intrusion of a 
more serious intention. Though slight in bulk the scattered touches 
and the three chapters referred to (VI, VII, VIII: the Limousin 
scholar, the Library of Saint-Victor, the letter from Gargantua to 
Pantagruel) are a promise of complete transformation of the giant 
story. The heroes become less and less superhuman: the giant 
story predominates in Book II, it is prominent in I, it appears only 
occasionally in III, and less often still in IV. 

The persistence of the giant story is of little importance in itself. 
Rabelais might have dealt exclusively with giants; he might have 
kept his story always in the realm of the fantastic, as Swift did. 
Indeed, there are some indications that he still felt his characters 
to be giants, even where they seem to be normal men. But what 
is significant in all this is that, generally speaking, the giant story 
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appears plainly only at times when Rabelais is writing with 
humorous intent, that it belongs to the popular fund from which 
he drew so copiously, and that its gradual disappearance marks a 
shifting of interest on the part of the author from the sort of 
comedy that was dear to the lowest class of readers to a form of 
satire that appealed to a more enlightened public. Yet it will be 
always abundantly evident that Rabelais never renounced his origin, 
that he never got far away from the people as an artist, and that as 
a thinker he had aways in mind the third estate. 

He credited his audience with the ability to discriminate the 
humorous and the serious. The prologue to the first book contains 
a contradiction. Rabelais ridicules there those who cannot pene- 
trate below the surface (the story of the Sileni and the dog with 
the bone) and also those who absurdly set out to uncover in a work 
doctrines which the author never dreamed of hiding there (medieval 
interpretations of Ovid). It may be that he wished the former to 
be taken seriously, and the latter to serve as a means of defence 
against persecution, but it is more probable that he intended to in- 
dicate by this contradiction that the reader must exercise his judg- 
ment and that he must expect to find amusement and nothing more 
in much of the work, at the same time holding himself ready to 
consider in quite a different frame of mind whatever suggestions 
might be offered for the amelioration of conditions. 

The humorous and the serious are merely juxtaposed, not inter- 
woven,—it is surprisingly easy to separate them,—and Rabelais 
could not have imagined that anyone would find difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing the two. He rightly felt that when the dividing line is 
clear, the serious does not suffer from the propinquity of the humor- 
ous, and that the humorous gains a decided advantage from being 
placed alongside the serious. 

In details this same means of producing comic effect is very fre- 
quently resorted to. Enumerations are made up of the real and the 
unreal, as in the case of the catalogue of the library of Saint-Victor. 
Throughout the work the true and the fanciful are side by side. 
Contemporaries realized that the Picrocholine war of giants was 
fought in a region which stretched out in a radius of a few miles 
about the Rabelais homestead, La Deviniére. It was amusing to 
those who knew the country to hear of terrific battles fought in so 
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limited a space, and to see the peaceful Chinon region transformed 
into the haunt of such strange beings as those who made up the 
courts of Grandgousier and Picrochole. So too, the entrance of 
Gargantua into Paris on his great mare would have lost much of 
its salt if, instead of to Paris, the author had taken his hero to 
Brobdingnag. This episode is borrowed from the Grandes Chro- 
niques; it thus formed a part of the popular tradition and was orig- 
inally composed with a view of appealing to readers of chapbooks. 

Rabelais, then, started with a medieval giant story of the popu- 
lar type; he gradually transformed this, but in the broad lines of 
construction, as well as in details, he sought the simple means of 
comic effect which consists in setting side by side the fanciful and 
the real, and he did not scruple to bring humorous and serious into 
close proximity without any correlation. A primitive, perhaps the 
most primitive, means of comic effect is thus at the basis of the 
work; the most naive simplicity is manifested in the obliviousness 
to the artistic imperfection inherent in the failure to fuse har- 
moniously the serious and the comic elements. 

The result is not what might have been expected. The artless- 
ness and simplicity evident here and in all aspects of the work 
misled many into the suspicion that extreme artfulness and com- 
plexity were concealed beneath a deceptive exterior, and that Rabe- 
lais usually meant more than he said. The remarkable ease with 
which the humorous and the serious could be discriminated seemed 
a dangerous pitfall to those who believe that a great work may not 
be simple, and contributed to confuse critics until Rabelais’ inter- 
pretation became burdened by a formidable incubus in the shape 
of the enigma theory. 


II 


Already in Rabelais’ own time the word enigma was passed and 
such an imputation is not easily hushed, rather it gains strength as 
time goes on and increases to Gargantuan proportions. In recent 
times the tendency towards a saner view is marked, but it cannot 
be said that the old conception is dead. There is considerable 
discrepancy in the understanding of the basis of the difficulty. 
This unfused agglomeration of beautiful and ugly has been an 
enigma to some, because it seems impossible that so great a scholar 
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as Rabelais should wittingly contaminate the fair flowers of learn- 
ing by sowing indiscriminately among them the tares of absurdity 
and triviality; to others, because it seems impossible that so many 
pages of obscenity and corruption should be suffered to remain along 
with so many pages of purity and edification; others cannot recon- 
cile the scoffer with the believer, the writer who adopts the manner 
of the canaille on one page with the exquisite stylist of the niext 
page; others still are convinced that Pantagruelian carousal is in- 
compatible with right thinking. The readiest refuge is along the 
esoteric path of allegorical interpretation; Rabelais himself may be 
said to have biazed this trail in the prologue of the first book and 
elsewhere, but he at the same time gave warning that it would prove 
nothing but a cul-de-sac. Improprieties and trivialities could issue 
from the gentlest lips in the time of Marguerite of Navarre as 
everyone knows; the only wonder is that anyone should have mar- 
velled at this in the greatest satirist and buffoon of the age. A 
judicious examination of the book surely leads to the conclusion 
that far from being mysterious and enigmatic it is naively simple 
and straightforward. This has already been seen in the directness 
of the comic appeal and in the ingenuousness immanent in a style 
of composition which involves the mere juxtaposition of serious 
and humorous easily discriminated. 

The portion of the book in which nothing but entertainment is 
to be sought is very large. Two distinct types of humor are dis- 
cernible here. The first bears the hallmark of popular medieval 
tradition, and is that which is commonly recognized as most pecu- 
liarly characteristic of Rabelais; here belong the giant story gen- 
eraily, the drunken passages, the prowess of a hero displayed in de- 
testable acts of cruelty, Panurge’s knaveries, the many episodes 
where unrestrained. fancy has led the author to pointless extrava- 
gance, the passages whose zest consists in mere exaggeration, play 
on words like coupe testée, derivations such as those of Beauce, 
Gargantua, and Pantagruel, with the constant play on the various 
meanings of the last name, accumulation of synonyms, and other 
verbal effects, great in quantity, small in quality. 

Much of this is indefensible from an artistic point of view, 
much of it is mere clap-trap, much of it is grossly indecent. Rabe- 
lais liked ribald jests and there is nothing refined about his obscen- 
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ity; it is not the coarseness of the Italian Renaissance, such as we 
see, for instance, in the Heptameron; it is the impurity of the 
French middle ages, of the fabliaux, which are full of stench. The 
Italian Renaissance avoided stench; though, as everyone knows, the 
obscenity typical of the period was much more insidiously immoral 
than anything imagined under the inspiration of the old Gallic 
tradition. 

Rabelais succeeds here as far as the limits of this type permit. 
A second type, much superior, is exemplified by the Dindenault epi- 
sode, by the many little narratives like the story of Couillatris, the 
nuns of Fontevrault, the little devil of Papefiguiére. This still 
savors of the middle ages, but it is finer because its excellence does 
not lie so much in the subject as in the mode of treatment. Exag- 
geration and play on words are not material for humorous treat- 
ment; they do not call for skill on the part of the author; they are 
as humorous as they can be in themseves; they are an affront to 
reason,—nothing more,—a cheap form of wit. The second type is 
higher since it does not consist in the mere presentation of a mani- 
fest incongruity; the author must demonstrate his power by giving 
artistic form to the incongruity. During the storm Panurge kneels 
huddled on the deck, a victim of abject fear. After the storm is 
over and land has been reached, Pantagruel, Epistemon and Friar 
John are philosophizing on the folly of prayer unaccompanied by 
action. Their colloquy is interrupted by these words of Panurge: 
“Vogue la galere, tout va bien. Frere Jean ne fait rien la. II se 
appelle frere Jean fait neant, et me regarde icy suant et travaillant 
pour aider a cestuy homme de bien.” This whole episode, the 
“showing up” of Panurge with his cowardice and opportunist 
orthodoxy, is one of the fine things in French comic literature. 

There are then in that part of the book intended merely to divert 
the reader two types of humor, the one a low type, the other some- 
what higher. It must be admitted that even this second type re- 
mains relatively low in the scale. Delicacy is the indispensable 
quality of the highest humor, and no one would seek delicacy in 
Rabelais. Horace, Lucian, Montaigne, Thackeray, Heine, Anatole 
France: these names suggest a type of humor of which Rabelais 
was incapable because he was too completely of the people and too 
close to the middle ages. Moliére was an esprit gaulois and some- 
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thing more. Reticence and restraint are essentials in the mind that 
will be capable of the finer, more delicate humor, and Rabelais did 
not know the meaning of these words reticence and restraint: they 
are utterly incompatible with the type of mind that could create the 
chapter entitled Les propos des buveurs. We are overjoyed by this 
chapter and by very many other chapters that are brimfull of life 
and vigor and abundance. Nobody has ever surpassed Rabelais 
in this sort of thing. But it is sad to reflect that the genius who 
creates Les propos des buveurs must pay the heavy penalty of in- 
sensibility to the rarer humor of Montaigne. 

The serious portion of the work contains destructive and con- 
structive criticism; the one takes the form of satire and the other 
the form of exposition. The attack upon scholasticism in the Jano- 
tus de Bragmardo incident is illustrative of the former, the Théleme 
episode is illustrative of the latter. The satire of the first books is 
humorous and generally good-natured. The last book is bitter; it 
is probable that not much more than its outline is by Rabelais; in 
any case, although the fourth book seems to show that he was losing 
much of his natural bonhomie, the bitterness of the fifth book is not 
characteristic of Rabelais at the height of his power: by nature he 
is certainly much more nearly akin to Horace than to Persius and 
Juvenal. However, though Rabelais has Horace’s good-humor, the 
Augustan poet’s satire clearly has quite a different tone from that 
of the robust Frenchman. Horace in all his work fully represents 
the ripe refinement of his age. Just as we found that Rabelais’ 
humor continues the tradition of the middle ages, so we find that 
his satire is of the elementary sort that an uncultured age produces; 
it takes the form of caricature, the simplest type of satire, the least 
refined and the least artistic. The artifice of a refined mind leavens 
humor by delicacy and sharpens satire by subtlety. Rabelais, whose 
mind was simple, honest and unrefined, lacks Horace’s subtlety as 
he lacks Horace’s delicacy. 

It would be unfair to say that there is no subtlety whatever in 
Rabelais; touches of it appear not infrequently, though the pre- 
vailing tone is direct. Some of the books in the library of Saint 
Victor are already printed, some are now being printed at Tiibingen. 
The statement that there are already in the Saint Victor library 
books which have not yet been printed is not particularly good 
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humor, but the addition that the books in this ultra-orthodox library 
were printed in Tiibingen, the center of heretical presses, is better, 
more subtle satire. 

In his constructive criticism too Rabelais shows his unconcern 
with matters of artistic composition. It is evident at a first glance 
that his style is not uniform; he has several manners: the picture of 
Grandgousier sitting before his fire and Gargantua’s prayer at the 
end of the day are composed in a style that gains beauty and dignity 
from its simple elegance; Ulrich Gallet’s harangue and the letters 
are couched in the pedantic Ciceronian language of the humanists,— 
this is the style Rabelais considered appropriate to serious discourse, 
as we see particularly from the fact that it is adopted by Pantagruel 
in the fourth book,—the passages in which the author aims merely 
to amuse the reader are in the abundant, formless style of the 
middle ages. His destructive criticism falls in the last of these 
classes, whereas when he turned to constructive criticism he frankly 
changed his style—a sign of straightforward simplicity : in contrast 
to the practice of satirists like Horace and Swift, and of avowed 
critics and reformers, his constructive and his destructive criticism 
are not cast in the same mould. 

Rabelais’ simplicity is shown, then, by the fact that he did not 
seek the art of unifying his book by imposing a similar tone on all 
parts. It is shown further by the choice of mere exposition—the 
most direct and naive means of constructive criticism—as his 
manner of expressing the ideas which he proposed for adoption. 
In the Théleme episode he plainly states what sort of institution 
would best fill the place he hoped would be left vacant by the dis- 
appearance of monasteries. The many defects in this ideal plan of 
a social republic are apparent, but not a single objection has been 
anticipated and answered. The same is true of the educational 
scheme ; objections are not forestalled, arguments are not advanced; 
it is presented, nothing more. Exposition is enough for a simple 
mind; argumentation, not openly, but indirectly, subtly, introduced, 
is added by the more shrewd and profound. Argumentation is 
lacking here, just as delicacy and subtlety have been found to be 
lacking elsewhere. 
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III 


As a writer Rabelais belongs almost entirely to the middle ages; 
as a thinker he is filled with the ideas of the Renaissance. 

He was not a creative philosopher, but his influence as a thinker 
was extensive: he was a mighty disseminator of the thoughts of 
others. Though his ideas were not originally his own, he made 
them his own by thoroughly assimilating them; he correlated and 
clarified them; he tested them by his touchstone, common sense, 
and gave them to the world in such a way as to set them forcibly 
before a very large audience. Erasmus thundered against monks, 
but he wrote in Latin for the élite. That the effect of the Praise 
of Folly and other works was exceedingly great cannot be doubted ; 
that Erasmus profoundly stirred the most thoughtful is of course 
true. But Rabelais’ satire went farther; it reached the common 
people, it reached the bourgeois and it reached the court circles; it 
was presented in a language and in a style whose appeal was direct 
and immediate. Rabelais was not a creator, but he was a powerful 
vulgarizer ; he did not invent, but he transmitted efficaciously. 

His ideas seem to fall into three general categories: (1) the 
defense of the freedom of the individual, (2) the defense of reason, 
(3) the defense of the poor. The first two he shared with all the 
furtherers of the Renaissance movement, the third is more personal, 
though here too he did not lack guides. 

He builds up as he tears down; in the place of the institutions 
which he would remove he proposes the establishment of new ones. 

From bitter experience he had learned that the greatest obstacle in 
the way of the freedom of the individual was the medieval prin- 
ciples of asceticism and monasticism. So intense was his hostility 
to these principles that when he propounded a substitute he over- 
stepped himself; he created Théléme. His purpose in this episode 
was to parallel the monastic system and set up against each detail of 
that system one diametrically opposed. Anti-monastic sentiment and 
the defence of liberty on the ground of the natural goodness of man 
underlie the structure and are thoroughly Rabelaisian. But many 
other notions which are brought into play here surprise the reader, 
for though they are entirely of the Renaissance, they are not at all 
Rabelaisian: the cult of beauty, refinement, social Platonism, aris- 
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tocracy, luxury, idleness. These are inconsistent with views which 
Rabelais expresses everywhere else. The explanation is clear: in 
his eagerness to oppose every detail of the monastic system, he was 
led to advance a series of Renaissance ideas in which he did not 
believe. It is for this reason that in a discussion of his thought it 
is necessary to use discretion when considering Théléme, to remem- 
ber that many doctrines advanced here were introduced accidentally 
as a result of the author’s scheme of erecting a mundane formula 
over against every ascetic formula, that though they represent tend- 
encies widely prevalent, they were borrowed by Rabelais for a 
specific purpose. He used them as arms in the battle he was waging 
and adopted quite a different attitude toward them as soon as they 
had served his purpose; they helped each to demolish a particular 
enemy and were in turn demolished or neglected. The cult of 
beauty and studied refinement we know were foreign to Rabelais: 
he shows everywhere that he is incapable of appreciating them; 
social Platonism he could not even conceive: his attitude toward 
women is expressed in the words of Rondibilis; aristocracy, luxury, 
idleness he does not neglect, he attacks them vigorously everywhere ; 
the beautiful vision of a peaceful, sequestered Academe is not a reali- 
zation of Rabelais’ ideal philosophical ambient, though it expresses 
a Renaissance dream: Rabelais’ philosopher does not withdraw 
from life, he enters into the thick of it and, far from sighing for 
the calm serene of Théléme, he seeks the palaestra of Pantagruel’s 
court. Of course Rabelais was sincere when he wrote Théléme: he 
was not the sort of man to say what he did not mean; he was him- 
self oblivious of the fact that Friar John could never have gained 
admission to his own monastery; he did not realize that he had es- 
tablished here an ideal many of whose constituent elements he had 
embraced only momentarily and only for a specific purpose. Surely, 
however, when studying work produced at intervals in a period of 
twenty-five mature years it would be unwise for us to reckon as 
significant ideas which are enounced once, in the stress of one mo- 
ment of enthusiastic propagandism, and everywhere else neglected 
or attacked. 

It seems certain that some abatement must be made from the 
unconditional acceptance of the faultlessness of nature as the essen- 
tial element of Rabelais’ philosophy. “ Fais ce que voudras. Parce 
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que gens liberes . . . ont par nature . . .”—the passage is known 
to everybody; the apologue of Physie and Antiphysie eiab- 
orated from Coelius Calcagninus; Friar John and Panurge: these 
seem to show conclusively that Rabelais shared the Renaissance 
attitude toward nature. But where he is most serious and most 
philosophic it is not Friar John or Panurge that presents his 
opinions, it is Pantagruel or Epistemon; and the latter show often 
not more than tolerant forbearance when brought face to face with 
the whimsicalities of the two “natural” men: so Rabelais’ approval 
of unchecked instinct was not absolute. Nature bids man eat and 
drink copiously, and Rabelais’ heroes are not slow to obey her, but 
when Gargantua is under the guidance of Ponocrates who expresses 
Rabelais’ dearest convictions in the matter of education, he eats and 
drinks in moderation. The pious Grandgousier writes about Pi- 
crochole, “ Dieu eternel l’a laissé au gouvernail de son franc arbitre 
et propre sens, qui ne peut estre que meschant, si par grace divine 
n’est continuellement guidé.” Rabelais is the great defender of the 
material life and in this capacity he cannot escape the Renaissance 
notions of individual freedom, joy in existence and faith in the 
goodness of nature; but there were moments of doubt when the 
physician, the devout believer in the omnipresence of God, and 
above all the Aristotelian acolyte of reason and calculating common 
sense hesitated to embrace Renaissance ideas which derive from 
Platonic idealism. 

In Rabelais’ educational scheme the freedom of the individual is 
fundamental: the child is to be interested, to be made to wish to 
learn. After all, this is merely another aspect of the rebellion 
against the ascetic idea; education was entirely under the domina- 
tion of the church, and the Collége de Montaigu was regulated ac- 
cording to the monastic plan: acquiring knowledge was a mortifi- 
cation of the flesh in the process of which the willingness or unwill- 
ingness of the pupil was of little consequence. To take the place 
of the scholastic system Rabelais proposes the Renaissance system 
of Vittorino da Feltre and his successors, which was already mak- 
ing its way in France when he was writing. He added nothing of 
his own, but here as everywhere served to spread more effectively 
than any contemporary the new ideas. 

His hostility to the church was quite as much in defence of reason 
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as in defence of the freedom of the individual. It is in defence of 
both of these that he joined the Reformers, and it is in defence of 
both of these that he later denounced Catholics and Reformers alike. 
Freedom of thought, the cult of reason as opposed to acquiescence 
in the principle of authority,—this Rabelais demanded with an in- 
sistent courage which seems to have been little less heroic than that 
evinced by the greatest martyrs of the Renaissance and the Refor- 
mation. It is, perhaps, captious to complain that he held to his 
beliefs jusques au feu, exclusivement; surely the man who sent out 
the Tiers Livre in the midst of threatening thunder from Paris 
and Geneva was a worthy brother of Berquin and Dolet. In the 
first book he had already opened the attack : 


“Un homme de bien, un homme de bon sens, croit tousjours ce 
qu’on luy dit, et ce qu’il trouve par escrit . . . Pourquoy ne le croi- 
riez vous? Pour ce, dictes vous, qu'il n’y a nulle apparence. Je 
vous dis que, pour ceste seule cause, vous le devez croire, en foy 
parfaicte. Car les Sorbonistes disent que foy est argument des 
choses de nulle apparence.” 


Yet, there is a lacuna here in our knowledge of Rabelais and his 
times which must be filled before the daring of the author of the 
Tiers Livre can be definitively weighed. The chapter entitled Com- 
ment par la vertu des Decretales est lor subtilement tiré de France 
en Rome is considered one of the boldest in the fourth book. It 
was published in 1552. On September 7, 1551, the king had issued 
an edict forbidding French subjects to send money to Rome or to 
any other dependency of the pope, on pain of corporal punishment 
and confiscation of their property in the case of laymen, and seizure 
of their temporal possessions in the case of ecclesiastics. We know 
that portions of all the books were timed in such a way as to express 
the opinion prevailing at court. It is unquestionable that Rabelais 
was always ready to strike a blow for freedom when the moment 
was opportune, but the question remains,—Was it not perhaps only 
in a certain sense that he had the strength to stand alone, to be a 
party to himself? He selected from the Renaissance ideas and 
from those of the Reform, not always happily, of course, but at any 
rate in such a manner as to present a combination which was prob- 
ably unique in the century. There is no reason to presume that 
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he was not honest and steadfast in his beliefs, but may not one sup- 
pose that in private life he remained silent or was outspoken in 
proportion as his ideas were consonant with the ideas of his 
hearers? and did he dare, publicly, in his books, champion a cause 
before it had decidedly in its favor men whose protection he could 
fall back upon? Surely no writer ever gave a more complete im- 
pression of power and courage, but, in the case of Rabelais are we 
not perhaps deceived, at least sometimes, by big talk and something 
which approaches, absit omen!, the safe braggadocio of a Falstaff? 

His attack upon the church was directed against asceticism in 
the name of liberty, and against scholasticism—the scholastic sys- 
tem of education, the philosophy of scholasticism and incidental ab- 
surdities such as Sorbonnic disputations—in the name of reason. 
The Sorbonne was the stronghold of scholasticism, and was con- 
trolled by its theological faculty, so war upon scholasticism meant 
war upon the Sorbonne and upon the church. 


IV 


Rabelais assailed not only the asceticism and scholasticism of the 
church, but also its superstition. The popular attitude toward saints 
is roughly handled in Grandgousier’s sermon to the pilgrims, in 
which is shown the absurdity of imputing to the saints a role in the 
infliction and curing of maladies. At the same time the folly of pil- 
grimages is demonstrated. Rabelais’ condemnation of pilgrimages 
was based not only on the conviction that they were contrary to 
reason, but also on the fact that they took the poor away from their 
duties to their families, thus working hardship not only on the pil- 
grims, but also on those left at home. 

Even less harmful superstitions of the church such as interpre- 
tations of the psalms to fit the most trivial eventuality of daily life 
do not escape Rabelais’ ridicule. 

In place of the religion of asceticism, scholasticism, and supersti- 
tion he, like Guillaume du Bellay and many other thoughtful men 
of his day, pleads for the restoration of the religion of the apostles. 
“Allez vous en, pauvres gens,” he says in Grandgousier’s words to 
the pilgrims. “.. . Entretenez vos familles, travaillez chascun 
en sa vocation, instruez vos enfans, et vivez comme vous enseigne 
le bon apostre saint Paul.” That he was profoundly religious is 
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evident from numerous passages in all parts of the book; Gargan- 
tua’s denunciation of skeptics in particular strikes a note of deeper 
passion than is usual in Rabelais, and Gargantua who had some 
time earlier been “translaté au pays des Phées par Morgue” is 
restored to our world and reintroduced at this point for the sole 
purpose that this denunciation issue from the lips of the -most 
respected person in the book. Rabelais’ religion is the religion of 
the simple, honest man; it is the direct worship of God the kindly 
father, without the intervention of saints and without all the cir- 
cumstance of ceremonial. It is the religion of the strong man as 
well as the simple, honest man. Raminagrobis died with calm 
serenity—“avec maintien joyeux, face ouverte, et regard lumi- 
neux ”’—after having driven out the monks and priests, vermin of 
every color, who were troubling him: alone face to face with his 
God, “contemplant, voyant et ja touchant et goustant le bien et 
felicité que le bon Dieu a preparé 4 ses fideles et esleuz, en l’autre 
vie, et estat de immortalité.” Rabelais’ belief in the immortality 
of the soul is shown by this passage and others,—“ Je croy que 
toutes ames intellectives sont exemptes des cizeaux de Atropos,” 
says Pantagruel in a serious passage of the fourth book,—and by 
the well-known anecdote preserved by Colletet. 

It is in the name of reason that Rabelais attacks the law courts, 
their antiquated and interminable procedure, their masses of testi- 
mony, the incompetence of their judges. As a substitute for all this 
his unfailing common sense,—the wisdom of the simple mind,— 
suggested the exclusion of technicalities and form, and the simple 
confrontation of the litigants resulting in a decision based on equity, 
without the aid of Tribonianus, his Pandects, and their hair-split- 
ting interpreters. 

Rabelais nowhere shows the boldness of his intellectual emanci- 
pation more clearly than in his attack on superstition, both religious 
and secular. His familiar treatment of the devil is in striking con- 
trast to Erasmus’ respectful surmises. The occult sciences received 
blow after blow from the time of Petrarch on, yet it is well known 
what a hold they continued to have not only in the minds of the 
people, but among the enlightened as well. Rabelais expresses 
himself in unequivocal language: the whole third book is a merci- 
less excoriation of those who seek to foretell the future. This 
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book contains whatever systematic philosophy Rabelais has to 
offer: he suggests here rules for a reasoning conduct of life to 
take the place of the unreasoning conduct of life made up of super- 
stition and credulity. Panurge comes to Pantagruel, announces 
that he has determined to marry, and asks his lord’s advice. “ Since 
you have determined to marry,” says Pantagruel, “there is no 
reason for further deliberation: go ahead and marry.” But 
Panurge vacillates : he meets every argument both pro and con with 
an objection. The patient Pantagruel finally remonstrates : 


“N’estes vous asseuré de vostre vouloir? Le point principal y 
gist: tout le reste est fortuit, et dependant des fatales dispositions 
du ciel. Nous voyons bon nombre de gens tant heureux a ceste 
rencontre, qu’en leur mariage semble reluire quelque idée et repre- 
sentation des joyes de paradis. Autres y sont tant malheureux, 
que les diables qui tentent les hermites par les desers de Thebaide 
et Monsseratt, ne le sont davantage. II se y convient mettre a l’ad- 
venture, les yeulx bandés, baissant la tete, baisant la terre, et se 
recommandant a Dieu au demourant, puis qu’une fois l’on se y veult 
mettre. Autre asseurance ne vous en scaurois je donner.” 


Pantagruel and Epistemon are Rabelais’ spokesmen in the third 
book and in general throughout the work, The meaning of Pan- 
tagruel’s words is clear: man must rely on his own judgment, 
make up his mind, and then act, trusting in God and taking his 
chances. In the chapters that follow, the long-suffering Panta- 
gruel,—Epistemon is not so patient,—makes trial with Panurge 
of all the known means of foretelling the future, of substituting 
some occult agency for unaided human reason. After every super- 
natural means has been found insufficient and there remains only 
to seek the advice of learned human beings, including the fool, 
Pantagruel sums up the case by returning to the words he used 
when Panurge first sought his counsel. “. . . luy montrerent le 
dicté de Raminagrobis. Pantagruel, l’avoir leu et releu, dist: En- 
cores n’ay je veu response que plus me plaise. II veult dire som- 
mairement, qu’en l’entreprise de mariage, chascun doibt estre arbitre 
de ses propres pensées, et de soy mesmes conseil prendre. Telle a 
tousjours esté mon opinion: et autant vous en dis la premiere fois 
que m’en parlastes.”” Such was doubtless always Rabelais’ own 
opinion, and the sarcasm was assuredly patent to all who read in the 
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second book a contrary admonition: “. . . je ne te dis comme les 
caphars, Aide toy, Dieu t’aidera; car c’est au rebours, aide toy, le 
diable te rompra le col: mais je te dis: Metz tout ton espoir en 
Dieu, et il ne te delaissera point.” Here and elsewhere (e. g. I. 6, 
II. 29) he ridicules the orthodox idea that God does not desire the 
cooperation of man. 

During the storm in the fourth book, Panurge does nothing but 
weep and pray to God and the saints to save him by some miracle, 
while the other travellers bestir themselves and help the crew. 
After it is all over Epistemon says to Pantagruel: 


“ Croyez, seigneur, que j’ay eu de peur et de frayeur non. moins 
que Panurge. Mais quoy? Je ne me suis espargné au secours. 
Je considere que si vrayment mourir est (comme est) de necessité 
fatale et inevitable, en telle ou telle heure, en telle ou telle facon 
mourir est en la sainte volunté de Dieu. Pourtant, iceluy fault 
incessamment implorer, invocquer, prier, requerir, supplier. Mais 
la ne fault faire but et borne: de nostre part convient pareillement 
nous evertuer, et comme dit le saint Envoyé [Paul], estre coopera- 
teurs avec luy. .. .” 

“Je me donne au diable,” dist frere Jean, . . . si le clous de 
Seuillé ne fust tout vendangé et destruict, si je ne eusse que chanté 
Contra hostium insidias (matiere de breviaire), comme faisoient 
les autres diables de moines. . . .” 


Here is clearly set down Rabelais’ philosophy of life. The 
oracle of the bottle at the end of the fifth book, which may or may 
not be Rabelaisian, has the same advice to offer, couched in more 
fantastic terms but almost as easy to read. If this outline is filled 
in by the addition of such counsels as those involved in his detes- 
tation of affectation, mépris du commun usage, and the praise of 
moderation in the woodchopper story, the limits of Rabelais’ cult of 
reason are fairly defined. “. . . me deplaist la nouveaulte et mes- 
pris du commun usage,” says Pantagruel to Panurge fantastically 
accoutred, and the Limousin scholar is rather roughly reminded 
“qu'il nous convient parler selon le langage usité.” Rabelais’ 
médiocrité resembles only superficially the aurea mediocritas of the 
Latin poet whom he affectionately styles un ancien pantagrueliste: 
“ Souhaitez donc mediocrité: elle vous adviendra, et encore mieulx, 
deuement ce pendant labourans et travaillans.” Horace would not 
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have subscribed to Rabelais’ “deuement ce pendant labourans et 
travaillans,” and his Odi profanum delimits his golden mean in a 
sense which renders it unreconcilable with Rabelais’ attitude toward 
life. 

Rabelais’ philosophy is eminently sane, it is an excellent guide 
for simple folk, of whom he was one; but it carries a person no 
farther than to the point where real philosophy begins: it effects 
the tabula rasa, nothing more. It outlines a code for the conduct of 
life,—the life of the peasant and the bourgeois. Rabelais’ reason, 
like his religion, is nothing more than the seeing of the simple, honest 
man, it is common sense rather than reason. With such a concep- 
tion of reason it is no wonder that he had an optimistic confidence in 
mankind, no wonder that he escaped the pessimistic doubt of 
Montaigne. 

The third of the categories under which Rabelais’ ideas may be 
ranged is his defence of the poor. Everywhere it is evident that he 
is thinking of the pauvres et souffreteux. Nothing shows the good 
doctor in a better light than his constant preoccupation with the 
common people during the Picrocholine war: he came from the 
people and has the people always in mind. He has no mercy on 
the huissiers and sergents whom he ridicules in the Chicanous, but 
it is evident that the source of his animosity is in the fact that they 
are servants of a detestable system. And finally in the words 
of Epistemon and Pantagruel his pity for ces pauvres diables Chi- 
canous is made clear: “Meilleure . . . seroit si la pluie de ces 
jeunes ganteletz fust sur le gras Prieur tombée.”’ 

It was his solicitude for the poor as much as his intolerance of 
superstition that prompted his denunciation of pilgrimages. Mon- 
asteries with their idle occupants were a drain upon the resources of 
the land. The bitterest passage in the first four books is the attack 
upon Homenaz and the decretalists, in which the intolerance and the 
avidity of the church are held up to execration; especially notable 
here is the loyal Frenchman’s wrath at the greed of the Holy See 
which each year extorts from his fellow countrymen quatre cens 
mille ducatz, et davantage. The physician who received a special 
dispensation to offer. his services gratis,—pietatis intuitu ac sine 
spe lucri vel quaestus,—knew full well that all taxes are paid ul- 
timately by the poor devils who till the soil and labor in the trades. 
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The significance of the Picrocholine war may properly be consid- 
ered in connection with Rabelais’ concern for the weak, for, 
although it is certain that Francis I and Charles V were in his mind, 
it is equally certain that he is considering the crown chiefly from the 
standpoint of its effect upon the common people. 

The great difference between Picrochole and Grandgousier is 
in their relation to their subjects. Picrochole has no thought for 
them, Grandgousier unwillingly enters upon the war which he 
knows will bring great suffering, but since there is no escape,— 


“il fault . . que maintenant de harnois je charge mes pauvres es- 
paules lasses et foibles, et en ma main tremblante je prenne la lance 
et la masse, pour secourir et garantir mes pauvres subjects. La 
raison le veult ainsi: car de leur labeur je suis entretenu, et de leur 
sueur je suis nourry, moy, mes enfans et ma famille.” 


Throughout this episode the folly of war is shown by arguments 
which make it clear that the welfare of the common people absorbs 
the author’s thought. Already in the second book when recounting 
the burlesque war against the Dipsodes, he had found the oppor- 
tunity to make manifest his opinion of bellicose rulers: “.. . ces 
diables de rois icy ne sont que veaulx, et ne savent ny ne valent 
rien, sinon a faire des maulx es pauvres subjects, et 4 troubler tout 
le monde par guerre, pour leur inique et detestable plaisir.” 

Many a humanist had anticipated him in the denunciation 
of war, especially war for conquest, and in the espousal of the 
cause of the poor, but in no one of them is there felt the note of deep 
personal concern, of humanitarianism, springing from sympathetic 
observation and based on practical knowledge, that is to be found in 
Rabelais. There is nothing academic or theoretical in his attitude 
towards life: he read the theorists, ancient and modern, he bor- 
rowed his ideas from them, but in his application of these ideas he 
is guided not by the philosophers, but by his experience: that is 
why, though there is nothing new in him, all he says has the appear- 
ance of original discovery; the theories of others have been vivified 
by personal experience. 

The Picrochole episode is worked out with Rabelais’ charac- 
teristic naiveté. The contrast between Grandgousier and Picrochole 
is complete: there are none of the nuances which a student of char- 
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acter introduces with artistic intention; Picrochole is alJ bad, Grand- 
gousier all good; Picrochole rushes into the war wureasoningly, 
Grandgousier with prayers and with lamentations that such a thing 
should be unavoidable; Picrochole is badly advised, Grandgousier 
well advised; Picrochole’s subjects are unfaithful, Grandgousier’s 
subjects so faithful that they refuse to accept rewards for valor 
until the war is over. 

It is noteworthy that Grandgousier resembles a good country 
squire to such an extent that many commentators have insisted upon 
finding in him a portrait of the author’s own father. The fact is 
that Rabelais’ ideal king, in whom simplicity was the essential 
quality, did not differ from a good country squire. The piety of 
Grandgousier is Rabelais’ own, as it has already been defined. In 
his treatment of the pilgrims Grandgousier is kind and gentle; so 
too is Gargantua in dealing with the prisoners. Rabelais here reads 
to princes a sermon on clemency, which later he reenforces by a 
direct assault on Machiavellianism. His belief is clearly that sim- 
plicity and kindness on the part of the king make a happy loyal 
peasantry, and consequently a secure and happy crown. “Nos 
peres . . . ont, pour signe memorial des triomphes et victoires, 
plus voluntiers erigé trophées et monumens es coeurs des vaincus, 
par grace, que es terres par eux conquestées, par architecture,” he 
says, paraphrasing Pliny. 

Not only in the episode of the Picrocholine war, but through- 
out the book he is actuated by a spirit of democracy and humani- 
tarianism. With these he combines their indispensable attendant, 
economy. Grandgousier is a vilain according to Picrochole’s coun- 
sellors because he is economical: “un noble prince,” they say, “n’a 
jamais un sou. Thesauriser est fait de vilain.” 

Utilitarianism almost inevitably follows in the wake of humani- 
tarianism. Rabelais’ hostility to monasticism was stirred by his 
longing for liberty. His attack on monks is, however, on utilitarian 
and humanitarian grounds. Monks are mere consumers, not pro- 
ducers: they are an economic waste, they are, he says somewhere, 
un poids inutile sur la terre. They are lazy and useless: they do 
not work the earth like the peasant, nor defend the country like the 
soldier, nor cure the sick like the physician, nor preach and instruct 
like the evangelical doctor and the pedagogue, nor deal in necessary 
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commodities like the merchant. You object that their utility lies 
in the fact that they pray for us. Not a bit of it! They disturb 
all the neighborhood by the clanging of their bells; they murmur 
a lot of legends and psalms that they do not understand,—all this 
is scoffing at God, not praying to him. They pray not for us but for 
fear of losing their bread and rich soup. Let us get rid of these 
monks and replace them by such men as Friar John. 

Friar John is Rabelais’ protest against asceticism, which ban- 
ishes joy from life. He is “honest, joyous, resolute, bon com- 
pagnon.” He is free from the bigotry and hypocrisy which seemed 
to be natural consequences of a religion that set so much store by 
form, and did not content itself with the direct worship of Rabelais’ 
own religion. But more than this he is the embodiment of Rabelais’ 
humanitarianism and his utilitarianism. He “labors and works 
the soil, he is never idle, he defends the oppressed, he aids the 
suffering.” 

“ Jamais je ne suis oisif,” he says of himself. He is an acting 
monk. Action is the pivotal tenet in Rabelais’ creed. Monks are 
the world’s greatest sinners because they do not act, are, therefore, 
useless, and a burden to the poor and the weak. 


V 


How much place the Renaissance faith in the joy of living, 
which is bound up with the notion of the goodness of nature, occu- 
pies in Rabelais is well known. All of that part of the book, a very 
large part, which was written with no more serious purpose than 
the diversion of the reader, is an expression of Rabelais’ personal 
participation in the joy of living. The strongest impression one 
carries away from a reading of the book is the result of this confi- 
dent profession of faith in the joy of merely living. It must be 
confessed that it is the joy of the lower man, partaking only slightly 
of the spiritual joy of the higher man. Panurge is an animal; he 
has all the instincts of an animal including superstition, orthodoxy 
and cowardice: these particulars Rabelais throws in as sidelights ; his 
chief characteristic,—he is the last of the goliards-—is an unreason- 
ing thirst for the grosser pleasures of life. He is the natural man 
of the Renaissance, filled with the joy of living, as Rabelais conceived 
him. The idea of animality which Rabelais introduced from the 
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spirit of the fabliaux is inherent in the Renaissance conception, but 
was generally mitigated by a cloak of refinement. Rabelais’ is as- 
suredly not a high conception but it has the merit of frankness, and 
it is effective in that it is the conception that will appeal to the great 
mass of men and thus strike a final blow at the enemy of the age, 
medieval asceticism. It will have the effect that the fabliaux could 
not have becatise they came at a time when the world was not pre- 
pared to listen, and because it is expressed in a manner to compel 
attention. Rabelais himself was an indefatigable worker, joy in 
living meant to him hard work relieved more or less frequently by 
complete relaxation, but, though for the thoughtful reader the book 
plainly contains an encouragement to lead an active life, the great 
reading public will find in it an encouragement to lead a life of 
happy idleness, with plenty of drink and jovial companions. Friar 
John and Panurge helped powerfully in the reaction against asceti- 
cism, but they, not unnaturally, earned for their creator the reputa- 
tion which prompted the unsavory epitaph that Ronsard flung after 
him. 

What Rabelais embodies as a general theory in Panurge he 
applies specifically in Friar John to the monastic system. The or- 
dinary monk is undesirable, for he is a denial of the right of man to 
enjoy life. Friar John is as different from the ordinary monk as 
Théléme is from the ordinary monastery. He is clerc jusques aux 
dents en matiere de breviaire, scrupulous in his observance of re- 
ligious form, but hopelessly ignorant. “C’est chose monstrueuse 
voir moine savant” strikes one as strange, coming as it does from 
a man thoroughly convinced of the worth of knowledge for its own 
sake. The anomaly may be explained on the assumption that Rabe- 
lais believed learning should be reserved for the well-born and for 
professional scholars; such a view, however, is not Rabelaisian, 
though it is consistent with the ideals of the Renaissance. It may 
be that Rabelais hoped to see learning transferred from the clergy 
to the laity. But it is probable that the humorist has caused the 
humanist to blunder: Friar John ignorant is much more amusing 
than Friar John learned. And too, as in the case of Théléme, 
Rabelais seems to have overstepped his mark, in his eagerness 
falling into the common error of naive controversialists and adopt- 
ing the simple scheme of replacing the object of his aversion by a 
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substitute in every respect its converse, not careful to see to it that 
the substitute be in itself unimpeachable and consistent with all the 
other parts of his philosophic system: because the ordinary monk 
pretended to be learned, Rabelais made his ideal monk frankly 
ignorant, forgetting that as a democratic humanist he believed in as 
wide a diffusion of knowledge as possible. Friar John is disgust- 
ingly coarse; he steals, and swears freely. But he is always jolly 
and, as Epistemon says, “il nous esbaudit ici tous.” This faculty 
of bringing joy to the world Rabelais finds of far more use to 
humanity than the insincere prayers and the pretended learning of 
the typical monk. So too Friar John is not ill-clad, déchiré, and 
dirty in the manner of the usual monk for he does not, like the 
latter, wish it to be thought that he despises the joy of life. And he 
does not by a life of inaction add to the number of drones who eat 
and do not work, thus increasing the demand while not in propor- 
tion contributing to the supply, and forcing the workers to take 
each so much more upon his shoulders. Monasteries brought 
heavy exactions and threats of hell to the peasants. Friar John 
brought a helping hand and a gospel of joy. 

Rabelais is an inveterate jester, which is merely another way of 
saying that the joy of life was dear to him. Even in the most 
serious passages, where he leaves behind the humorous so far as to 
change his style, a joke is likely to penetrate. 

It is surely with some seriousness that he says his book is 
intended not for caphards, who find no pleasure in life, but for 
the jolly buveurs who seek joy, and for the sick who need the en- 
couragement of pleasant entertainment. Though he is not at all 
the gay, convivial monk that tradition painted him, he is surely 
the jovial humanitarian and ardent optimist who considered joy the 
inalienable birthright of man, the solace of humanity. 

An appreciation of the joy of living is an attribute of optimists. 
Rabelais certainly always looked on the bright side of things. He 
was living at a time of intense optimistic enthusiasm, the enthusiasm 
of the humanists, of the new birth, a time when the indefinite 
progress and ultimate perfection of the world seemed assured. When 
Gargantua was young, “ Le temps estoit encores tenebreux, et sentant 
l’infelicité et calamité des Gothz,” but now, he writes to his son, 
“ Tout le monde est plein de gens savans . . . et m’est advis que, ny 
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au temps de Platon ny de Ciceron, ny de Papinian, n’estoit telle com- 
modité d’estude qu’on y voit maintenant.” 

Rabelais’ optimism is so complete that he reaches by that route 
the point at which the Stoics arrive by quite a different one. ‘Tous 
les biens que le ciel couvre et que la terre contient en toutes ses di- 
mensions, hauteur, profondité, longitude et latitude, ne sont dignes 
d’emouvoir nos affections et troubler nos sens et esprits” (III. 2, 
1546). Stoicism did not lead Rabelais to this doctrine, nor is there 
in it any sign of his study of the classics; the humanists and Mon- 
taigne were guided to a similar conclusion by the ancients, Rabelais 
followed in the track of Friar John and Panurge: his thirst for 
liberty was innate, joy in living and optimism are the result of 
liberty achieved, and show the way to Rabelaisian stoicism. Panta- 
gruelism in the first book is made up almost entirely of jovial 
devotion to the bottle. As the books succeed one another the char- 
acter of Pantagruel is transformed: he is worthy of little respect 
in II, in III he is far wiser, in IV it is evident that the author is 
investing him with the attributes of his ideal prince. This is not 
so much because Rabelais is growing more thoughtful; it is 
because, encouraged by success, he throws more and more of his 
serious thoughts into his work. Pantagruelism becomes less simple ; 
gayety and optimism still remain essential elements, but they are 
relegated to the status of inviolable postulates and issue triumph- 
antly in a philosophic formula, which differs in derivation but not 
in outlook from the stoic superiority to contingencies: “... Panta- 
gruelisme, vous entendez que c’est certaine gayeté d’esprit conficte 
en mespris des choses fortuites”’ (IV, prologue to edition of 1552). 
The intermediate step between this philosophic serenity and the 
first conception of true wisdom: “.. . en pantagruelisant, c’est a 
dire, beuvans a gré, et lisans les gestes horrificques de Pantagruel” 
(I. 1, 1532) is contained in the prologue of the third book (1546) : 
“... proprieté individuale, laquelle nos majeurs nommoient Panta- 
gruelisme, moyennant laquelle jamais en mauvaise partie ne pren- 
dront choses quelconques ilz cognoistront sourdre de bon, franc, et 
loyal courage.” 

VI 


Rabelais was a social reformer. Social reformers do not con- 
cern themselves with the intellectual health of the individual and of 
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the community but direct their attention to the material well-being 
of the masses. The church had sanctioned an abuse which tended 
to disrupt the family: a child could marry without the consent of 
the parents. Rabelais protests against this vigorously. When Pan- 
tagruel asks permission to accompany Panurge on the voyage to 
consult the oracle of the bottle, Gargantua readily assents and adds 
that it would be well for Pantagruel also to think of marrying. 
Pantagruel agrees and dutifully adds that he would prefer to die 
rather than marry contrary to his father’s wishes. Gargantua is 
well pleased with his son’s attitude and cries out vigorously against 
certain pastophores taulpetiers who so far pass beyond the proper 
bounds of their functions as to meddle in affairs which do not 
concern them, with the result that a villain could steal from her 
home any girl and marry her, while the father was powerless to in- 
terfere. Such a villain, Gargantua declares, ought to be put to 
death whether or not he has acted with the consent of the girl. 
Rabelais’ opinion of women is not a high one: it is expressed in 
the first person: “. . . supplementum supplementi chronicorum dit 
que Gargamelle y mourut de joye; je n’en scay rien de ma part, et 
bien peu me soucie ny d’elle ny d’autre,” and in the words of Ron- 
dibilis, the physician: “Quand je dis femme, je dis un sexe tant 

. imperfaict, que nature me semble . . . s’estre esgarée de ce 
bon sens, par lequel elle avoit créé et formé toutes choses, quand 
elle a basty la femme.” He certainly penned with conviction 
Panurge’s incredulous rejoinder to Hippothadée’s hypothetical 
picture of conjugal fidelity: “‘ Vous voulez donc . . . que j’espouse 
la femme forte, descrite par Salomon? Elle est morte, sans point 
de faulte.” It is not his interest in the fate of the girl that prompts 
his condemnation of the pastophores taulpetiers, it is his concern 
for the authority of the father. 

The question of home life, of the family, touched him deeply; 
his interests are the interests of the social reformer, whose watch- 
word is practical efficiency. His ideal is a thoroughly honest and a 
thoroughly bourgeois one: all the elements of the state from palace 
to cabin should be regulated according to the principles of plain 
justice and the strictest economy : a bourgeois king, simple in habits, 
devoted to his subjects; just law courts from which all the rig- 
marole of the Roman law has been excised, and in which decisions 
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are made on the basis of equity after the litigants have been called 
in and have stated their case; a simple, true religion from which 
all superstition has been cut away, and finally a bourgeois home in 
which the man is master over wife and children. 

All of this shows how completely Rabelais drew his inspiration 
from the people. His preoccupation with the details of daily life, 
his humanitarianism, his democracy, his utilitarianism are signs 
of close contact with the tillers of the soil and humble bourgeois. 
A large part of his humor, his characteristic type of humor, springs 
from the popular tradition. His love for his native Chinonais and 
le jardin de France, c’est Touraine, his defence of nostre langue 
vulgaire, the one implying a love for the smaller patrie, the other 
love for the broader, are indications of the awakening of a na- 
tional consciousness which in Rabelais, as in Du Bellay and Ronsard, 
betoken a popular chauvinism laudable in itself but marking the 
end of the Renaissance dream of cosmopolitanism. National 
patriotism is a virtue, but it is unphilosophic; it is to be hoped that 
it will never disappear, for that higher virtue which the Renaissance 
under the spell of the classics could do no more than adumbrate is 
only a chimaera. Chauvinism is the product of popular recalci- 
trance to that which is foreign, inability to see beyond one’s fron- 
tiers, the constricted horizon of the proverbial insular Englishman, 
of the German who sees virtue in no culture that is not German, of 
the American who decides after a glimpse of the world that ‘ Amer- 
ica is good enough for him’: this is the attitude of Rabelais, the 
attitude of the crowd, not the broad cosmopolitanism, the far- 
searching vision, of Montaigne, of Goethe, of Arnold, of Lowell. 
Rabelais’ estimation of women is medieval and vulgar: he accepts 
the deductions of the fabliaux and the farces. His power springs 
directly from the soil. He is a peasant of genius. He remains 
close to the earth and is rarely, very rarely, carried into the sphere 
of the ideal except when the ideal has definite, practical bearing on 
the things of life. All his characters, even his kings and queens, 
are peasants or bourgeois, all his ideas are plebeian. 

His excellence as a writer and the limitations of his excellence 
are alike traceable to the vulgarity of his source of inspiration. He 
sees the externals of life as no one else has ever seen them: his 
scenes live; his narrations and in general his narrative style have 


~ 
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the vitality of visible action; his diction has all the brilliant coloring 
and garrulity of the people; he has sketched the outline of unfor- 
gettable figures. He pays the penalty of those who draw only 
from natural well-springs: he lacks elevation in thought and feel- 
ing; his buffoonery is not relieved and redeemed by anything like 
the noble choruses of the Clouds and the Birds. He lacks delicacy 
and he is insenible to every aesthetic appeal. He is notoriously 
destitute of that good taste which is not, as some modern critics 
would have us believe, sheer instinct. There is no real poetry in 
his work, no poetry of the life of man, no poetry of nature. He 
seems never to have seen a flower, except as a botanizer. He dedi- 
cates the third book to Marguerite of Navarre out of gratitude to 
the mother of the Renaissance, but her Platonic mysticism was 
utterly alien to his honest common sense. » He had no respect for 
women,—there is not a single real woman in his book!—and thus 
lost all the charm that the Renaissance cult of women brought into 
life and into society. The graceful picture of a princess which 
some critics find in Niphleseth, Queen of the Andouilles, will not 
bear the test of even a cursory examination. He travelled widely 
but saw none of the beauties of the countries in which he travelled; 
he was as glad to get back to France as the typical American is to 
get back to the United States. He had no feeling whatever for art; 
just as many other Renaissance ideas which he did not share were 
borrowed for Théléme, so the architecture of the abbey was bor- 
rowed from the palaces he saw going up about him. 


“Et lors curieusement contemplions I’assiette et beauté de Flo- 
rence, la structure du dome, la sumptuosité des temples et palais 
magnifiques. Et entrions en contention qui plus aptement les 
extolleroit par louanges condignes: quand un moine d’Amiens, 
nommé Bernard Lardon, comme tout fasché nous dist: Je ne scay 
que diantre vous trouvez icy tanta louer. J’ay aussi bien contemplé 
comme vous, et ne suis aveugle plus que vous. Et puis: Qu’est ce? 
Ce sont belles maisons. C’est tout. Mais Dieu . . . soit avec nous, 
en toute ceste ville encores n’ay je veu une seule routisserie, et y ay 
curieusement regardé et consideré. . . . Dedans Amiens, en moins de 
chemin . . . qu’avons fait en nos contemplations, je vous pourrois 
monstrer plus de quatorze routisseries antiques et aromatizantes. 
Je ne scay quel plaisir avez pris voyans . . . les porcs espicz et 
austruches ou palais du seigneur Philippe Strossi. Par ma foi. . 
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j'aimerois mieulx voir un bon et gras oison en broche. Ces por- 
phyres, ces marbes sont beaux. Je n’endis point de mal. Mais les 
darioles d’Amiens sont meilleures 42 mon goust. Ces statues sont 
bient faites, je le veux croire. Mais . . . les jeunes bachelettes de 
nos pays sont mille fois plus advenantes.” 


Incomprehensibly enough, commentators have been unwilling to 
see that Bernard Lardon is another name for Francois Rabelais, 
who is here making his declaration of independence. 


Vil 

Though it is a simple matter to show that Rabelais does not 
represent the best in thought and feeling, his greatness cannot be 
contested. The tenth muse, to which the twentieth century is con- 
secrated, the muse of popular inspiration,—vowx populi vox dei,— 
carries him aloft on the highest flight she has yet made. 

As a philosopher he dwelt in borrowed ideas; as a writer, how- 
ever, he was a creator; not only on the formal side was he the father 
of French prose, but men of the most varied inclinations found in- 
spiration in him. It is not surprising that La Fontaine, Balzac, 
and Anatole France have been his disciples, but when it is discov- 
ered that spirits as far removed from these as Bernardin de Saint- 
Pierre, Flaubert and Emerson appreciated Gargantua et Panta- 
gruel, the extent of Rabelais’ influence is apparent. 

The richness of his vocabulary has been universally admired. 
One or two terms are not enough for him, a dozen or fifty are 
thrown in pell-mell from an apparently inexhaustible store. One 
always has the impression that he has never used all the words 
and images at his command. It is not true that he never abuses 
his remarkable faculty of adding more and more color to an 
already well expressed idea. The sentence starts simply enough, 
but soon the accumulation of details, words and expressions begins ; 
the reader is carried on by a mighty current of verbiage until he is 
lucky if he is not swamped in the sea. Nobody, except perhaps 
Hugo, has ever taken such a manifest pleasure in words, mere 
words for their own sake. The sound of the unending flow seems 
to have fascinated Rabelais, and it usually fascinates the reader. 

Not satisfied with the common patrimony of all Frenchmen of 
Paris, Rabelais accepts freely whatever provincial expressions come 
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into his head and he does not scruple to borrow from all the other 
languages he knows, gallicising foreign expressions, ancient and 
modern, with the most serene complacency. 

The French language had not yet been created. Rabelais, so 
far as language is concerned, was still living in the middle ages. 
A primitive age is interested chiefly in externals, in scenes and de- 
scriptions; hence its uncritical delight is mere words. A more 
thoughtful age seeks not so much a rich as an exact language. The 
middle ages and Rabelais gloried in a rich language. The Pleiade, 
Malherbe and the seventeenth century made of French an exact 
language well adapted to the expression of thought, but through 
some inexplicable blindness they were not careful to do this without 
sacrificing the picturesque and the highly colored init. The French 
language was never richer than in the hands of Rabelais, it became 
poorer in Du Bellay and Ronsard and still poorer in the seventeenth 
century. Compare Voltaire with Rabelais and Montaigne, neither 
of whom could ever have been willing to accept the reforms of the 
Pléiade. The French language of the seventeenth century was suf- 
ficient for Corneille and even for Racine; La Fontaine, however, 
chafed under its limitations. Victor Hugo rebelled, but his rebel- 
lion was not fruitful. The language can never regain the birthright 
that was so inconsiderately thrown away. 

Rabelais might have been the creator of the French language. 
There was in his work the rough rock from which a language might 
have been hewn, but unhappily the trimming was done by men who 
saw only his faults and could not realize that his style glowed with 
the fire of life, that he summed up the French middle ages as Dante 
did the Italian. If the French Renaissance had not soon wrapped 
itself in the formalism from which the nation will probably never 
escape, the true French language, the language of Rabelais or- 
ganized out of the chaos in which he left it, would be the language 
of France, just as the language of Dante is the language of Italy. 
French prose might have suffered but French poetry would have 
made an infinite gain. 

The Pléiade sought form above all things and Rabelais was 
formless. Ronsard hated Rabelais doubtless not so much for any 
petty jealousy arising out of disputed patronage, as because the story 
of the giants smacked of the soil, lacked distinction and the style noble. 
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He probably saw people hoodwinked then as they are still by Rabe- 
lais’ astounding verbal abundance,—by his vocabulary, which ex- 
torted from all readers the tribute of admiration. Verbal prowess 
does not make a writer great any more than a capacious memory 
makes a person wise. Not a few men are capable of swallowing a 
dictionary, and many more can with the help of a Lafaye or a Roget 
find a few dozen words to express the idea of a tub in motion. It 
is not the richness of Rabelais’ vocabulary as evidenced in a lavish 
use of synonyms (which at best serves to produce an inferior comic 
effect ), that makes his language memorable in the history of modern 
civilization,—it is the unrivalled skill with which he chooses from 
the store at his command just those words and phrases that make 
his images stand out in bold relief, the skill with which he fits words 
to thoughts, accomplishing the ideal result of making the word a 
perfect symbol of the idea. Hugo wielded a vast vocabulary, but 
he was not master of it. Rabelais is great not because he has in 
his power an endless stream of words, he is great because he knows 
how to use words. 

His skill is not limited to the use of words; the true creative 
instinct guides him also in the building of sentences and he has 
written some pages of real eloquence which can with difficulty be 
paralleled in French literature. Paradox seems to be the spur that 
rouses him to his most inspired efforts: Panurge’s apology of debts 
and debtors, Pantagruel’s defense of Bridoie, the eulogy of the ad- 
mirable qualities of pantagruelion (III. 51). The power to choose 
words, to build a sentence, and above all an ear sensitive to the 
harmony of the divers sounds that go to make up a period: all this 
Rabelais possessed and where he wishes to be, he is eloquent. 

His excellence makes one impatient that he is not better. He 
is excellent only in spurts, erratically. He accuses Monstrelet of 
disregarding “l’art et maniere d’escrire histoires, baillée par le phi- 
losophe Samosatoys,” and he recognized the literary superiority of 
Cicero, Plato and Lucian, but it never occurs to him to attempt to 
fathom the secret of that superiority. Nature can never accom- 
plish what art can accomplish; Rabelais’ genius is the gift of nature 
and it is not perfected by study and art. Natural genius wrote 
Romeo and Juliet, natural genius ripened by study and art wrote 
Macbeth. The medieval world possessed intellectual power and 
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natural genius perhaps more copiously than the modern era, but 
they went to seed from a lack of guidance. Rabelais is like a 
powerful overgrown boy who does not know how to direct his 
strength. He poured into his book indiscriminately all that flowed 
from his teeming mind without attempting to organize the disjecta 
membra into a unified, well-codrdinated structure. 

It has already been suggested that unity of style is the indis- 
pensable requisite of good composition and it has been found that 
Rabelais has several different manners. His book lacks coherence: 
disparate styles, inconsistencies in the narrative, desultoriness with 
no concatenation of episodes, indifference to details, a medley of 
serious and comic unfused by an artist’s hand: all these are defects. 
It is not sufficient to admit this with a shrug of the shoulders and 
imply that geniuses are above rules; the legislator who insisted upon 
the canon of unity and consistency showed the way to perfect 
nature by art and no writer ever gained by disdaining him. 
Rabelais’ style is admirable, but it is uncertain, uncontrolled. The 
Pléiade undoubtedly carried French literature into an excessive cult 
of form from which it never escaped. The genius of the middle 
ages embodied in Rabelais might have been toned down more 
judiciously but it certainly needed toning down. 

Rabelais’ attitude towards the material of the middle ages is 
very much like that of Cervantes towards the romances of chivalry: 
he laughs and parodies, but sympathetically, not scoffingly. He 
takes from the middle ages their giant story, their love for genealo- 
gies, their fondness for exactness in the matter of a man’s height 
and in the number of enemies he slays, their interest in the exact 
course of a weapon making its way through the body, their eager- 
ness for the fantastic, the miraculous and the occult, their insistence 
upon knowing the end of a story (Gargantua’s mare was sent to 
live in the forest of Biére: Je croy qu'elle n’y est plus maintenant), 
their predilection for etymologies and proverbs: all this and much 
more Rabelais takes from the middle ages, but not to laugh at it; 
the middle ages were seriously interested in these things, Rabelais 
finds them amusing, and excellent literary material: that is the dif- 
ference. The inscription on the portal of Théléme is in the style of 
the grands rhétoriqueurs; this is not a satire because there is no 
intention of ridicule in it: Crétin found such poetry excellent in 
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itself, Rabelais found it full of humorous possibilities. He de- 
lighted in what delighted the middle ages, with the slight difference 
that he lacked their respect for the material of popular tradition. 
The fact that he laughs but does not wax satirical shows his in- 
terest and his sympathy. Proverbs are the popular means of ex- 
pressing concretely the universal truths which the more tutored fix 
in more precise but more frigid abstractions; Sancho Panza loved 
proverbs, so did Rabelais. 

Rabelais’ portrait gallery is inimitable, but as in all other phases 
of his work he is here simply perfecting a medieval system. His 
good men, Grandgousier, Gargantua, Pantagruel, are hardly men at 
all: they have almost nothing human except the ability to talk 
and express ideas; his “characters” are better drawn: Friar 
John, Panurge, Bridoie we recognize as men but they are men of 
one dimension, shadow-men, silhouettes, rather than real men, and 
they give the impression of extraordinarily lifelike marionnettes. 
The middle ages and Rabelais lacked the instinct of penetrating 
organization which we call profundity. 

The secular literature of the middle ages was forbidden pro- 
fundity by the church’s delimitation of the range of thought. The 
medieval laugh is its greatest contribution in France to the world’s 
literature, and Rabelais made of the medieval laugh something 
better than it had ever been before. It has already been found 
that his humor is good-natured and genial but lacks delicacy, that 
his satire is not vitiated by bitterness, but lacks subtlety: they are 
excellent within their type but they are not the stuff from which 
high intellectual stimulus can come: Rabelais lacks the power of 
Lucian and Swift because, though he is more genial, he is less ter- 
rible. The fifth book is terrible indeed, but, if it is by Rabelais, it 
would have been better for his fame had it never been written; if 
Grippeminaud represents Rabelais’ effort to produce something 
more terrible than Bridoie, it is fortunate for the world that he did 
not become terrible sooner. 

Vill 


As a writer Rabelais is almost entirely of the middle ages yet 
every page is replete with an erudition which proves how greatly he 
was filled by the spirit of humanism. Humanism, however, is a 
combination of studia humanitatis and studia eloquentiae. Rabelais 
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appreciated the former more fully than any of his contemporaries ; 
but the latter was as a closed book to him. He read the classics 
diligently and acquired wide information, his intellectual curiosity 
was insatiable, he approached the ideal Gargantua set before Pan- 
tagruel: que je voye un abysme de science—a contemporary calls 
him totius encyclopaediae profundissimum abyssum;—but of the 
finer spirit of the classics he seems to have got almost nothing. He 
well represents the Renaissance ideal of the universal man: he is 
theologian, physician, naturalist; he knows much about law, mili- 
tary science and politics; he is profoundly interested in physical edu- 
cation; he has studied the ancient philosophies and many languages; 
he replaces tradition in scientific matters by observation,—but many 
of the best things that the Renaissance had to offer escaped him. 
One passage, however, shows that for a moment his eyes were 
opened: Cupid, the terrible boy, explains to his mother why he 
spares Pallas and the Muses. In this beautiful half page borrowed 
from Lucian, Rabelais surpasses his master, but it is surrounded 
by indecencies: margarita in sterquilinio. When the second gen- 
eration of humanists carried art and thought out of the lower plane 
of acquisition, which necessarily preceded, into the loftier plane of 
comprehension, he lagged behind. And even in the first generation, 
men like Erasmus and Budé had been able to distinguish between 
the letter and the spirit, and realized that a gulf lay between them; 
of this gulf Rabelais was only now and then dimly aware. 

He knew that the period which preceded his was an dge gothique 
et barbare; he felt and said it was Gothic and barbarous because it 
was ignorant of Greek and Latin but this book shows, what he him- 
self was probably unconscious of, that it was Gothic and barbarous 
to him particularly because it denied liberty, reason and the claims 
of humanitarianism. It is only intellectually that Rabelais is a 
humanist ; spiritually he is Gothic and barbarous, emotionally he is a 
humanitarian. He is. with the humanists intellectually, he is in- 
ferior to them spiritually, he is different from them emotionally. 

He seems at times to have vaguely felt his limitations. He 
admits that he is one of those to whom it is not given by the gods 
to inhabit Corinth, but, true to his ideal, he does not for that sit 
still: he keeps his Diogenic tub ever in motion. Though he cannot 
follow Mary, he can and does wait on Martha. 
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He so far misunderstood the spirit of the Renaissance as to feel 
that he had taken of it the best it could offer when he had been filled 
by its mania for acquisition of knowledge. His erudition is unques- 
tionable, all his contemporaries, friends and enemies, speak of him 
as the learned Rabelais, and his book is overloaded with ancient in- 
stances. It does not matter much that a great deal of his infor- 
mation was borrowed at second hand from Erasmus and others, 
that many of his learned references which strike us as proofs of 
wide reading were commonplaces in his day. But, if the question is 
asked : What was the effect of Rabelais’ vast erudition on his work, 
how much has his knowledge of Greek and Latin masters con- 
tributed to form his own mind, the answer will be unfavorable. 
His erudition is simply superposed on his chronicle of the deeds of 
giants and his reflections on current questions, it is not infused 
into the story. It seems indubitable that antiquity in the same way 
was superposed on and not infused into Rabelais’ mental life. He 
seems to be a humanist in somewhat the same way that our students 
of today are humanists, who can translate Sophocles at sight and 
know Goodwin’s Moods and Tenses by heart but whose mental 
life has been utterly uninfluenced by contact with Greek ideas and 
principles. 

How far removed are we and Rabelais from Bembo and Poli- 
ziano and Petrarch! 

Rabelais did not look to the ancients for the best that they have 
to give. He studied them particularly to find quotations and anec- 
dotes with which he could interlard and so bolster up his modern 
romance; he industriously conned Athenaeus and Aulus Gellius. 
Montaigne, as well as his illustrious predecessor, attached an undue 
importance to classical anecdotes and moral precepts. The great 
general ideas of antiquity, its breadth of vision, its perception of 
form and its sense of proportion, the criteria of good taste, Rabe- 
lais did not descry, and even Montaigne did not always command. 
Even Montaigne did not comprehend and assimilate all that he 
read; if he had done so, some of his cherished ideas about literary 
excellence would have been modified, and he would not have girded 
at those who perch astride on the epicycle of Mercury and so see far 
into the heavens. 

The best of the Renaissance,—its appreciation of the ancients 
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as real literature, a real criticism of life, its spiritual side, in short,— 
that side Rabelais did not see. He was as full as any humanist of 
the desire to acquire knowledge, but his book is ample testimony 
that he had not the faculty of discrimination, for he heaps first, 
second, fourth, and tenth rate writers together: “ Et voluntiers me 
delecte a lire les Moraulx de Plutarche, les beaus Dialogues de 
Platon, les Monumens de Pausanias, et Antiquités de Atheneus.” 
He had little poetry in him, consequently he could not see how far 
Homer and Virgil were superior to other Greeks and Romans; it 
is natural too that Plato meant little to him, no more than Pausa- 
nias did, but, what is more surprising, he does not even appreciate 
the importance of Aristotle, he is incapable of separating Aristo- 
telianism and scholasticism. In his eagerness to acquire knowledge 
he reminds one of Boccaccio, but he does not come so near as Boc- 
caccio to seeing, as Petrarch did, that which is immortal in the 
ancients. 

He shared with the humanists their avidity of learning, but he 
remained a mere scientist, in the narrow sense of the word. His 
system of education is purely scientific.—whatever else there is in 
it is merely incidental. He was a great observer, as is evident from 
what we know of his anatomical and botanical studies and from his 
book. But the description of pantagruelion (III. 49) and the an- 
atomical disquisition on Lent are blunders: they are interesting 
from the point of view of the historian of science, but the student 
of literature finds in them too much science and too little literature. 
too much observation and too little insight. Rabelais amply repre- 
sents that side of the Renaissance which sent man to the direct study 
of nature, but he did not realize any more than our own generation 
does that observation as an end in itself is of little worth. The 
basis of his educational system differs radically from that of 
Montaigne, who demanded that a tutor have plustost la teste bien 
faicte que bien pleine and must have shuddered when he read that 
famous injunction of Gargantua to his son: que je voye un abysme 
de science. Montaigne penetrated to the heart of things where 
Rabelais merely scraped the surface; herein he shows the superiority 
of the true humanist with his instinct of selection to the one-sided 
humanist with his indiscriminate acceptence of all products of 
human ideation as of equal value. All of Rabelais’ ideas are tested 
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by observation and analysis; they are all excellent, they are exactly 
the ideas which are the basis of action at the present day: em- 
piricism, democracy, individualism, liberty, enthusiasm, perfect- 
ibility and progress, industry, humanitarianism, utilitarianism, e 
tutti quanti,—and we thought the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
had discovered them !—but not a single one shows more than keen- 
sighted recognition of superficial ills, and there is not a single one 
which if carried out—we are carrying them out today—would 
result in anything more than material prosperity. They are not 
ideas which result from a proper synthesis and generalization of 
data acquired by careful analysis and vivified by unifying insight. 
Montaigne, even though not much more a poet than Rabelais, and 
even though he too was without the quickening instinct of aesthetic 
imaginativeness, was abundantly endowed with what has been 
called imaginative reason. Rabelais was gifted with an extra- 
ordinary fancy, but he had none of that higher imagination 
which is the indispensable concomitant of broad synthetic reason. 
He saw clearly, very clearly, what was about him, but that was all. 
Until we reach our own day we shall not find another man who 
appreciated so fully as he the importance of the details of everyday 
life, but let us never confound this clearness of sight with the in- 
finitely rarer and infinitely more vital insight of Montaigne. 

The warning so often heard can never be too frequently sounded 
that confusion will result unless the standard according to which 
an author is judged is distinctly predicated. In the domain of 
French literary history it would be difficult to find an author more 
interesting than Rabelais; more than one generation will be occu- 
pied with following out the investigations to which so powerful an 
impulse has been given by M. Lefranc and his collaborators. In 
the domain of pure literature, however, Rabelais’ rank is not so 
high, though here too he is very great: he borrowed his ideas but 
he made them his own and gave them to the world in such a form 
that the influence of his expression of them is not yet lost. 

It is always well to consider the varying value of an author in 
different generations, for though there are some masters who are 
indispensable to all ages, there are others particularly needed at 
certain times. Rabelais is immortal, but it is unfortunate for us 
that he has to offer in preeminent degree just that of which our 
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generation stands least in need: a hearty laugh and honest, fearless, 
robust intellectual vigor, excellent things, but without delicacy, 
without discrimination, without insight—without exactly the quali- 
ties we lack most today. 

It is sad that man naturally occupies himself with that which 
coincides with his own opinions: the political partisan reads only 
the campaign literature of his party and it never occurs to him that 
he does not need to be strengthened in his convictions but to test 
those convictions by hearing arguments against them; lesson-plays 
fail in their purpose because those who need the lesson either in- 
stinctively avoid the play or refuse to see its application to them- 
selves; so it is natural that the world should listen to the author 
who flatters the prevailing ideals, and that the revival of interest in 
Rabelais, which is not limited to professional scholars, should come 
at a moment when a guide of a different nature is sorely needed. 

Yet, though Rabelais’ ideas are not of primary importance to us 
of the twentieth century, he is still from certain points of view a 
master to whom every generation may profitably turn: his book is 
irradiated with a vital humor whose inspiriting enthusiasm has 
never been equalled, and behind the book is the shadowy. ever- 
present image of an author who has discovered some of the secrets 
of how to live, an author who has proved that jovial optimism is 
not irreconcilable with homely virtue and even with seriousness of 
purpose. 
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ECHARSE PULLAS:—A POPULAR FORM OF TENZONE.! 


ORACE speaks as follows of certain rustic verses! sung by the 
peasants at harvest time, and describes how their good- 
natured raillery was carried to the point of personal invective: 


Agricolae prisci, fortes parvoque beati, 

Condita post frumenta levantes tempore festo 
Corpus et ipsum animum spe finis dura ferentem, 
Cum sociis operum, pueris et conjuge fida, 
Tellurem porco, Silvanum lacte piabant, 
Floribus et vino Genium memorem brevis aevi. 
Fescennina per hunc inventa licentia morem 
Versibus alternis opprobria rustica fudit, 
Libertasque recurrentes accepta per annos 

Lusit amabiliter, donec iam saevus apertam 

In rabiem coepit verti iocus et per honestas 

Ire domos impune minax. Doluere cruento 
Dente lacessiti; fuit intactis quoque cura 
Conditione super communi; quin etiam lex 
Poenaque lata malo quae nollet carmine quemquam 
Describi; vertere modum, formidine fustis 

Ad bene dicendum delectandumque redacti. 


Vergil alludes to a somewhat similar practice in the festival of 


Bacchus :? 


Nec non Ausonii, Troia gens missa, coloni 
Versibus incomptis ludunt risuque soluto, 
Oraque corticibus sumunt horrenda cavatis, 
Et te, Bacche, vocant per carmina laeta, tibique 
Oscilla ex alta suspendunt mollia pinu. 


These passages show that the versus Fescennini were improvised 
songs of humorous and abusive character in dialogue form. 
According to Livy,* the versus Fescennini represent an impor- 


1 Epist., II, 1, 139-55. 
2 Geo. II, 385-80. 
3 Lib. VII, 2. 
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tant stage in the development of the Roman drama.* He tells us 
that /udi scaenici were introduced in order to appease the anger of 
the gods as manifested by an epidemic in the year 364 B.C., and 
that actors were summoned from Etruria who danced, without song 
or pantomime, to the accompaniment of the flute. The Romans 
themselves then imitated this custom. “Imitari deinde eos iuventus 
simul inconditis inter se iocularia fundentes versibus coepere, nec 
absoni a voce motus erant.” To this stage of development Livy 
gives no other name than versus Fescennini. The next step con- 
sisted in the presentation of saturae by professional Roman actors. 


“ Accepta itaque res saepiusque usurpando excitata. Vernaculis 
artificibus, quia ister Tusco verbo ludio vocabatur, nomen histrioni- 
bus inditum; qui non, sicut ante, Fescennino versu similem. incom- 
positum temere ac rudem alternis iaciebant, sed impletas modis 
saturas descripto iam ad tibicinem cantu motuque congruenti pera- 
gebant.” 


Livius Andronicus, he continues, was the first to construct a 
play with a regular plot, but even after his time “iuventus histri- 
onibus fabellarum actu relicto inter se more antiquo ridicula intexta 
versibus iactitare qoepit: quae exodia postea appellata consertaque 
fabellis potissimum Atellanis sunt.” 

These contests, in which abuse was mingled with good-humored 


4A number of scholars, notably Professors Leo and Hendrickson, have 
attempted to prove that both Livy and Horace reproduced, “ directly or indirectly, 
the theories of some ancient grammarian who applied to Roman literary history 
the methods of the Peripatetics, and, desiring to supply with a Roman parallel 
each step of Aristotle’s account of the Greek drama, deliberately fabricated the 
satura as a phenomenon to offset the old Attic comedy.” These arguments 
have been refuted, it seems to me successfully, by Professor R. H. Webb, in an 
article On the Origin of Roman Satire, Classical Philology, Vol. VII, 1912, pp. 
177-189 and by Professor Charles Knapp, The Sceptical Assault on the Roman 
Tradition concerning the Dramatic Satura, American Journal of Philology, 
Vol. XXXIII, 1912, pp. 125-48. Both of these scholars defend the old tradition 
that “ prior to the time of wide and continuous influence of the Greeks upon the 
Roman mind and on Latin literature, there had been in Italy and in Rome native 
or quasi-native forms of the drama, among them the versus Fescennini and the 
dramatic satura.” Both articles contain an extensive bibliography of the ques- 
tion. I have made free use of the results of their investigations. See also, B. 
L. Ullman, Dramatic “ satura,” Classical Philology, Vol. IX, 1914, pp. 1-23 and 
Charles Knapp, Horace, Epistles, II, 1, 139 ff. and Livy, VII, 2, in Transactions 
and Proceedings of the American Philological Assn., 1912, Vol. XLIII, 125 ff. 
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badinage, were also practiced at weddings® and at a later date they 
were brought into the domain of artistic poetry. When employed 
on such occasions, they were often obscene in character. Two epi- 
thalamia of Catullus® show the influence of the Fescennines and he 
himself refers to the custom;’ Seneca, in the Medea,® mentions the 

Festa dicax fundat convicia fescenninus, 

Solvat turba iocos. 
same bold and merry Fescennine jesting at weddings; Ausonius, in 
his Cento Nuptialis, says that “ Fescenninos amat celebritas nup- 
tialis, verborumque petulantiam notus vetere instituto ludus admit- 
tit,”” and excuses the licentiousness of his own poem by citing the Fes- 
cennine verses of Annianus among others which had sinned against 
decency, and we have four poems of Claudian which he called Fes- 
cennina, composed in honor of the marriage of Honorius Augustus. 
These later examples and references show the results of the refining 
influence mentioned by Horace, but their popular origin is betrayed 
by the spirit of obscenity and licence which characterized at least 
some of these wedding-songs. 

The origin of the term fescenninus was unknown even to the 
Romans. Festus® offers two explanations of the term versus Fes- 
cennint: “ex urbe Fescennina dicuntur allati, sive ideo dicti quia 
fascinum putabantur arcere.”” While most historians of Latin lit- 
erature have accepted the first explanation, that the name is derived 
from the town of Fescennium in the south of Etruria, others have 
proposed a derivation from fascinum, whereby versus Fescennini 
would mean songs employed to avert evil or the envy of the gods.’° 

5 Festus mentions the “ Fescennini versus qui canebantur in nuptiis.” See 
Miiller’s edition of the abridgement of Paulus Diaconus, p. 85. For further 
references in Latin literature and for a general discussion of the Fescennine 
verse, see Teuffel, Geschichte der rémischen Literatur, Vol. I, 1910; Schanz, 
Geschichte der rémischen Literatur bis zum Gesetzsgebungswerk des Kaisers 
Justinian, Erster Teil, Erste Halfte, Miinchen, 1907, pp. 21-23; Leo, Geschichte 
der rémischen Literatur, Erster Band, Die Archaische Literatur, Berlin, 1913, 
pp. 16-17; J. Marquardt, Das Privatleben der Rémer, Erster Teil, Leipzig, 1879, 


Pp. 52. 
6 LXI-LXII. 
7LXI, 126-127. “Ne diu taceat (at a wedding) procax Fescennina locutio.” 
8 107-109 and 113-14: 
8 Abridgment of Paulus Diaconus, ed. Miiller, p. 85. 
10 Nettleship, The Earliest Italian Literature, considered with especial refer- 
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It has also been suggested that the term may be derived from fascinum 
in the sense of phallus, which had its place in rustic festivities and at 
weddings as the symbol of fertility. Hoffmann has attempted to 
identify the festival mentioned by Vergil with the Liberalia,™* de- 
scribed with all its obscene details by St. Augustine,’* the central 
point of which was the use of the fascinum or phallus as a propitia- 
tion to the ancient deities, Liber, Libera and Ceres, for the success 
of the crops. The Liberalia represented a return to the authority of 
the older gods, and in its celebration a certain licence was taken by 
the clients toward their patrons which degenerated into such abuses 
that the practice of indulging in coarse personalities was prohibited 
by the Twelve Tables. It is inconceivable, however, that legislative 
action could have suppressed this popular practice, and the fact 
that we possess no texts of these songs, with the exception of the 
literary adaptations of Catullus and Claudian, is no evidence that 
the custom was discontinued. 

Coming now to the subject proper of this article, it is interesting 
to find popular in Spain in the first half of the sixteenth century a 
certain type of verses called pullas, which correspond closely to what 
we know of the versus Fescennini. Recited alternately, they con- 
sisted of personal and often obscene taunts in which one person 
wished for another all sorts of misfortunes, and sometimes were 
employed in connection with wedding festivities. Rodrigo Caro, a 
Spanish writer of the first half of the sixteenth century, speaks as 
follows of this custom in his entertaining book entitled Dias geni- 
ales o ludricos,‘* in which he describes a number of popular games 
of the time. 


“Cuando tan licenciosas fiestas hace la gente rustica, no perdona 
los oprobios que la lengua puede decir, dandose grita unos a otros, 
costumbre que dice Horacio, in Epist. ad August., que se tenia 
despues de alzados los Agostos.” 


ence to the evidence afforded on the subject by the Latin Language, Journal of 
Philology, Vol. XI, 1882, p. 190. This is probably an example of popular 
etymology. 

11 EF, Hoffmann, Die Fescenninen, Rheinisches Museum fiir Philologie, Neue 
Folge, Vol. LI, 1806, pp. 320-25. 

12 De Civitate Dei, Lib. VII, Cap. XXI. 

18 Published by the Sociedad de Biblidfilos andaluces, Sevilla, 1884, pp. 217-18. 
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He quotes seven lines of Horace’s text with a Spanish version, and 
translates the lines: 


Fescennina per hunc inventa licentia morem, 
Versibus alternis opprobria rustica fudit; 


Este rito licencioso 

Inventé los fesceninos ; 

Unos a otros se echan coplas, 
Pullas con rusticos dichos. 


Fortunately we have a number of texts in Spanish literature of the 
first half of the sixteenth century which confirm the statement of 
Caro and prove the close similarity between the pullas and versus 
Fescennini. The examples which I have found are contained, with 
one exception, in popular plays of the period and betray no trace 
of literary influence.** 

The first example, which I shall quote entire because it contains 
all the elements occurring in later texts, is found in the Egloga ynter- 
locutoria’® of Diego de Avila, printed at least as early as 1511, since 
Fernando Colén bought a copy of the play for his library in that 
year. After various obstacles to the marriage of the shepherd 
Torino and the shepherdess Turpina have been removed, and the 
guests are assembled for the ceremony, five rustics, Benito, Gaitero, 
Ramon, Tenorio, Hontoya and the Crego, begin to echarse pullas:*® 


Benito. Qu’estas ahi tendido y soplando? 
Quies te conmigo echar de las pullas? 
Hacert’he que antes que d’ahi te rebullas, 
Quizas que m’estes de noche sofiando ; 
Responde, responde. Qu’estas pensando? 
Veamos que sabes d’esto hablar: 
Quies que comience, 0 quies comenzar? 
Gaitero. Comienzalo tu. 
Benito. Duelos te mando."* 
Vengante males y muchos trabajos, 
14 They were, however, made to fit the meter employed in the various plays. 
15 Republished by Gallardo in his little paper, El Criticén, Madrid, 1859, and 
by Eugen Kohler, Sieben spanische dramatische Eklogen, Dresden, 1911, pp. 
236-66. 
16 ]]. 857-066. I have used Kohler’s edition. 
17 This was evidently one form of challenge. 








Gaitero. 


Benito. 


Gaitero. 


Benito. 


Gaitero. 


Ramon. 


18 This recalls the popular game called pegas, practised in Spain of to-day. 
See Rodriguez Marin, Cantos populares espaiioles, Sevilla, 1882, Vol. I, pp. 411-17. 
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Y nunca te falten contino fatigas, 
Y nunca tu comas puchas ni migas, 
Ni menos te hartes de gordos tasajos. 
Juntense todos los cuervos y grajos, 
Cuantos hubiere en toda la tierra, 
Y todos te piquen y te hagan guerra 
Hasta hacerte que hiedas a ajos. 
El dia primero, Alonso Benito, 
Que tu echares fuera la burra parida, 
Los lobos y lobas le quiten la vida, 
Y perros le coman el su borrequito. 
No halles cabra, ni menos cabrito 
Que muerto no sea de mala rabieza: 
Y a tu mujer tome tan gran cachondeza 
Que todos le vayan a dar en el hito. 
Que no sepas tu que guardas dehesa 
Que andas contino por valles y cerro. 
Como se llama la madre del perro? 
Llamase perra. 

En el culo la besa."* 
Ah, Don ruin, que mucho te pesa! 
Oh, hi de puta, y qual se la he echado! 
Esa es pulla que t’ha desmayado ; 
Piensa qu’es todo comer a la mesa? 
Abiespos y abiespas y mas moxcardones 
Te tomen en cuero, untado con miel, 
Y todos y todas te piquen en él; 
Y el zorro te coma tus ansarones. 
Las puercas paridas que traen lechones 
Topen al lobo, muerto de hambre ; 
Y a todos tus hijos tome calambre, 
Y tu nunca comas jamas requesones. 
Hazme tu agora un gran placer, 
Alonso Benito, con toda tu gana, 
Y llevame a cuestas de muy buena gana 
Hasta la cama, do esta tu mujer. 
Dejarm’has con ella, e irt’has a her 
En tu borrequilla una carga de lefia. 
Ire yo all obispo de aqueste ordefia, 
Que d’este pecado te quiera absolver. 
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Vayas con esta zampofia sonando 

Por puertas y calles, do bien puedan vello, 

Con un gran sartal de cuernos al cuello, 

Y vayate tu mujer azotando 

Con dos ristras d’ajos, diciendo y hablando: 

“ Aquesta es justicia que mandan hacer 

A este Gaitero que dio a su mujer 

Al Guardian de San Jestellando.” 

A ti digo a ti, novio, qu’estas enfinjendo 

Aquesta mi pulla recarcavillada, 

La noche primera no hagas nada, 

Que siempre t’estes roncando y durmiendo; 

Estése la novia holgando y riendo 

Con otro zagal habiendo placer, 

Y en la mafiana, por mas no te ver, 

A cas dell abad se vaya huyendo. 

A vos el Gaitero de nuestro lugar 

Te arrojo esta pulla o repulloncillo: 

Cada mafiana te cante el cuquillo, 

Nunca la gaita puedas sonar, 

Ardite ni cuarto no puedas ganar 

En todas las bodas d’aqueste verano; 

Los pollos y pollas te leve el vilano, 

Y Antona tu hija algun Escolar. 

Tu que presumes de ser muy agudo, 

Respondeme aquesto que yo te dire; 

Cualquier persona que te mire y te viere, 

Te diga, te lame por nombre cornudo. 

Tengas a la boca echado un embudo, 

Y echente en ella un cuero de vino; 

Y en tanta manera pierdas el tino, 

Que nunca me puedas desher este fiudo. 
(Aqui le da una higa.) 

Andes y andes, y tornes a andar 

La noche y el dia, los puercos buscando 

Por cerros y valles jimiendo y llorando, 

Y nunca jamas los puedas hallar. 

Torneste muerto cansado al lugar, 

Las carnes de frio t’esten retemblando, 

Y dénte de palos, luego en llegando, 

Y asi te los hagan tornar a buscar. 
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Gaitero. Tu, nuestro abad, o misacantano, 
Escuchame bien aquesto que digo: 
Nunca te ofrezcan ogafio bodigo, 
Ni moza ni vieja te bese la mano. 
La hija de Pero Garcia Hortelano 
Toda la noche tengas a cuentas; 
Y estando con ella entre estas y estas 
Al mejor tiempo te quedes en vano. 
Crego. Piedra, pedrisco con gran turbion 
Te tome una noche tiniebla y oscura; 
No halles mamparo, ni cobijadura ; 
Y alcanceme a mi la tu maldicion, 
Si Antona quedare sin buena racion, 
Y algo quedase d’aquesto corrido 
En tu mujer lo que fallecido ; 
Y tu estes delante haciendome el son. 
Gaitero. Mira si quieres agora bailar 
Que no quiero echar mas pullas aqui: 
Habés os juntado todos contra mi 
Diciendo que habiades de hacerme rabiar. 
Benito. Pues no quieres esto, comienza a rogar 
Aquestas mozuelas que canten un poco. 


It is evident from this passage that the game called “echarse 
pullas ” consisted of a contest in which one person wished all sorts 
of misfortunes, for the most part obscene, upon another, who replied 
in a similar strain.’® The lines, 


Y en tanta manera pierdas el tino, 
Que nunca me puedas desher este fiudo, 


with the stage direction, “ Aqui le da una higa,” may furnish a clue 
as to the origin of the practice. The knot consisted in placing the 
thumb between the index and middle finger, representing the ob- 
scene sign known in Spanish as “dar una higa”’ and in Italian as 


19 Dr. M. A. Potter, in an article entitled An Epic Tenzone and a Parallel, 
published in the Volume of Anniversary Papers in Honor of Professor G. L. 
Kittredge, Boston, 1913, studied various contests among primitive peoples in 
which personal abuse is the theme. The most interesting of the examples men- 
tioned by him is the nith song of the Esquimaux, in which a formal contest 
is entered upon which consists in heaping insulting terms upon each other until 
one of the contestants is exhausted. 
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“dare (or fare) le fiche,”*° which is connected with some form of 
Phallic worship.2*_ If we accept some connection between fescen- 
ninus and fascinum as the symbol of fertility, we have an additional 
point of contact between the pullas and versus Fescennini. 

No satisfactory etymology has been offered for the word pulla. 
Covarrubias** defines it as follows: 


“ Pulla es un dicho gracioso, aunque algo obsceno, de que comun- 
mente usan los caminantes quando topan a los villanos que estan 
labrando los campos, especialmente en tiempo de siga o vendimias. 
Y llamoése pulla de la Apulla tierra de Napoles, donde se empeco a 
usar, y de alli se ha estendido a todo el mundo.” 


He then mentions the passage from Horace’s epistle already 
referred to.** 

The derivation of pulla from Puglia may be correct, but I ven- 
ture to suggest the etymology from the feminine form of Latin 
pullus meaning dark-colored or blackish. Horace uses the word 
with ficus with the meaning ‘ ripe’ or ‘ dark,’ in the verse, “ suamque 
pulla ficus ornat arborem.”** We know from the evidence of both 


20 Dante refers to this sign in the Divina Commedia, Inferno, XXV, 1-3. 


Al fine delle sue parole il ladro (Fucci) 
Le mani alzd con ambedue le fiche, 
Gridando: “ Togli, Dio! che a te le squadro.” 


Ovid refers to the same sign in the Fasti, V, 433-44: 


Signaque dat digitis medio cum pollice iunctis, 
Occurrat tacito ne levis umbra sibi. 


21 Dulaure, Des Divinités Génératrices, Paris, 1905, p. 129. Amulets in the 
form of the ithyphallic hand were used by the Romans and are still found in 
Italy. See Jahn, Ueber den Aberglauben des bisen Blicks bei den Alten, Be- 
richte iiber die Verhandlungen der kGniglich sachsischen Gesellschaft der Wis- 
senschaften zu Leipzig, Phil. Hist. Classe, Vol. LXX, 1855, pp. 28-110. 

22 Tesoro de la lengua castellana, Madrid, 1674, p. I51v. 

23 The Diccionario de la lengua castellana of the Real Academia Espajfiola, 
Vol. V, 1737, p. 428, adds the following: “Tambien se suelen usar entre las 
familias por burla de carnestolendas. Lat. convitium obscoenum. Recop. Lib. 
8, Tit. 10, L, 5. Mandamos que de aqui adelante ninguna persona sea osado a 
decir ni cantar de noche ni de dia por las calles, ni plazas, ni caminos, ningunas 
palabras sucias, ni deshonestas, que comunmente lIlaman pullas.” 

24 Epod. XVI, 46. The word pullo was used in Italian to indicate figs of a 
dark color. Tommaseo Bellini, Dizionario della lengua italiana, Vol. III. 
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Spanish and Italian that the Latin ficus must have been used in an 
obscene sense with the form fica. It is possible then that the word 
pulla was associated with fica and that in the course of time the ad- 
jective was used instead of the substantive with the same meaning.*® 
If this etymology be accepted, echar pullas would mean a contest in 
abusive terms in which the sign of the higa was made.”* 

It is worthy of note that the first examples of pullas in Spanish 
literature occur in a play composed for representation at a wedding 
festival,?’ which is proved not only by the subject matter but also by 
the refrain “ pues que ya esta desposado” of the villancico, sung im- 
mediately after the pullas. We know from the writings of the 
Church Fathers and from the decrees of the Councils that in early 
times wedding ceremonies were attended with many abuses,?* and 
many references show that juglares were welcome guests on such 
occasions. We have no texts which would allow us to form an 
idea as to the songs or games in which the latter took part, but inas- 
much as the Egloga ynterlocutoria appears to be based on popular 


25 Varro’s use of the phrase pul(l)us sermo (De Lingua latina, 9, 26, 33) in 
the sense of “ vulgar speech” may serve to confirm the association of pulla with 
fica. This reading, however, may not be correct. See ed. of Varro by Goetz 
and Schoell, Leipzig, 1910, and E. W. Fay, American Journal of Philology, 
Vol. XXXV, 1914, p. 263. 

26 The verbs arrojar and echar used in describing the pullas correspond to 
the Latin verbs fundere, iacere and iactitare mentioned by the Latin writers in 
describing the Fescennine verses. 

27 There is abundant evidence that weddings were often celebrated by the 
performance of plays. Enzina’s Representacion del Amor was written in 1497 
in honor of the marriage of Prince John of Castile; the Comedia de Bras-Gil, 
Beringuella y Miguel-Turra of Licas Fernandez may be regarded as a wedding 
play; and Diego Sanchez de Badajoz’s Farsa del matrimonio (1530) bears the 
rubric, “ para representar en bodas.” 

28 The Council of Lérida (524) decreed, “Quod non oporteat Christianos 
euntes ad nuptias plaudere vel saltare, sed venerabiliter coenare vel prandere, 
sicut Christianos decet.” De los Rios, Historia critica de la literatura espaiiola, 
Madrid, Vol. I, 1861, p. 451; the Council of Lugo declared (572), “ Non liceat 
sacerdotibus vel clericis aliqua spectacula in nuptiis vel conviviis spectare,” Das 
Liederbuch des Kénigs Denis von Portugal, ed. by Professor H. R. Lang, Halle, 
1894, p. xc; and the Fourth Council of Toledo tried to introduce certain re- 
forms. See De los Rios, ibid., pp. 455-62. A careful examination of the Span- 
ish Councils would doubtless furnish many additional examples. Stanza 1289 of 
the Archpriest of Hita’s Libro de buen amor mentions the clerks and juglares 
who took part in the merry-making at weddings. 
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tradition, we may believe that raillery in the form of pullas was one 
of the forms of entertainment. 

In Pedro Manuel de Urrea’s novel entitled Penitencia de Amor*® 
(1514), the earliest imitation of the Celestina, a series of pullas 
is introduced quite unexpectedly in the course of the narrative. 
Darino bids his servant, Renedo, accompany him to the house of 
Finoya, but Renedo excuses himself saying, “‘Dexame yr, sefior, 
delante, porque estoy yo desafiado con Lantoyo, criado de Finoya, 
para echarnos pullas onestas; y entretanto aguardaras tiempo para 
entrar.” Apparently Lantoyo is near-by, since the two lackeys be- 
gin their game without further formality and engage in a tongue- 
lashing which extends through fifteen stanzas and ends without 
apparent enmity. The taunts are of the same character as those 
already found in the Egloga ynterlocutoria, and although the term 
“pullas onestas” must be taken in a broad sense, they are less in- 
decent than the other examples that I have noted. 

Two examples of pullas are found in the plays of Torres Na- 
harro, published at Naples in 1517.%° The first of these occurs in 
the Comedia Trofea, represented at Rome in March, 1514, in 
honor of the embassy of the Portuguese, Tristano da Cunha.** In 
the second act, two shepherds, Juan and Caxcolucio, engage in a 
contest of abusive terms similar to those already examined,** and 
the last lines show that the practice was carried on until one of the 
contestants had exhausted his vocabulary.** At the beginning of 
the second act of the Comedia Aquilana** of Torres Naharro, two 
gardeners, Galterio and Dandario, fall into a dispute, and almost 
immediately Dandario challenges his companion to a contest in 
pullas: 

29 Reprinted by R. Foulché-Delbosc, Bibliotheca Hispanica, 1902. The pullas 
are found on pp. 60-65. 

380 The Propaladia has been reprinted in Vols. IX and X of the Libros de 


antano, Madrid, 1900, with an introduction by Menéndez y Pelayo in the second 
volume. 

21 See Menéndez y Pelayo’s introduction, pp. xviii-xxvi, and A. Pelizzari, 
Strenne di Leone decimo, published in the volume of Studii dedicati a Fr. Tor- 
raca, Napoli, 1912, pp. 361-79 and reprinted in the volume of collected essays, 
Portogallo e Italia nel secolo XVI, Napoli, 1914. 

82 Libros de antafio, Vol. IX, p. 240. 

88 Another passage in the same play, p. 254, shows that the pullas were some- 
times introduced in the manner of the pegas still found in Spain. 

34 Libros de antafio, Vol. X, p. 264. 
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Mas tapote el agujero 

Y arrojote un par de higas. 
Galterio. Guarda huera, 

Cortada tan ruin higuera 

Y aun quemado el higueral. 


They proceed to wish each other all sorts of misfortunes in the 
most indecent terms until they finally call quits, apparently withovt 
animosity on either side.* 

The other examples which I have noted of a word-contest in 
the form of pullas occur in the Triumpho do Inverno of Gil Vi- 
cente,*® performed in the year 1529; in the Farsa nuevamente tro- 
bada of Fernando Diaz,*" probably composed at the latest about 
1520; and in the Comedia Tesorina of Jayme de Giiete,** composed 
about the year 1525. A further examination of the Spanish com- 
edies and farces of the sixteenth century would probably furnish 
additional examples of these contests in abuse, but enough texts 
have been mentioned to show that the practice was popular and that 
the writers seized upon it as an important comic element in the 
composition of their plays.*® 


35In the Dialogo del Nascimiento of the same author, Libros de antaiio, 
Vol. X, pp. 380-83, the shepherd Herrando tells of the pullas which he will hurl 
at the sacristan, priest, vicar and others. His repertory is extensive. 

86 Obras de Gil Vicente, Vol. II, Lisboa, 1852, pp. 451-53. 

37 The only early edition known bears the date of 1554. It has been re- 
printed by Kohler, Sieben spanische dramatische Eklogen, Dresden, 1911, and by 
Cronan, Teatro espatol del siglo XVI, Vol. I, 1913. The pullas occur in IL 
33-70. 

38 Reprinted by Cronan, ibid. The pullas are found from line 1222 to 1295. 

39] have been unable to find any evidence that the practice of “hurling” 
pullas has survived in Spain. Some of the maldiciones printed in the Cancionero 
popular gallego, Biblioteca de las tradiciones espaiolas, Vol. XI, Madrid, 1886, 
PP. 193-05, resemble pullas, but are not in dialogue form. The Galician encho- 
yadas, dialogos and regueifas (alternating couplets sung at weddings), men- 
tioned in Biblioteca de las tradiciones populares espanolas, Vol. VII, pp. xxxvii- 
xxxix, 81-90, 91-100 do not concern us here since they are not primarily abusive. 
J. Leite de Vasconcellos, Tradigées populares de Portugal, Porto, 1882, p. 248, 
mentions the costume do desafio, sung by men and women, in which “a’s vezes 
a satyra é fina, outras vezes, mais frequentemente quando os versos sao impro- 
visados, € baixa.” This practice is described in the Biblothéque universelle et 
revue suisse, no. 228, 1876, which I have not seen. Some of the dayemans, sung 
in Lorraine, resemble the pullas in the form of abuse. See Puymaigre, Archivio 
ber le tradizioni populari, Vol. I, 1882, pp. 93-08. 
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The Spanish pullas recall both in spirit and manner of presenta- 
tion a few of the Provencal personal tensos*® in which abuse plays 
a prominent part and especially a tenso between Bertran de Gordon 
and Peire Raimon de Tolosa.* Bertran assails the jongleur Peire 
in the first strophe, declaring that his acts are worthless, that his 
knowledge is not worth two farthings, and that whoever does him a 
favor is ill-advised. Peire repays him in his own coin, expressing 
the hope that he may lack bread and wine, silver and gold, since he 
only talks nonsense. In the third strophe Bertran seems to repent 
of his incivility and declares that he has been foolish to challenge to 
a tenso so excellent a jongleur as Peire. The latter then praises 
extravagantly the generosity of his opponent, but in the fifth and 
sixth stanzas they return to the earlier tone of abuse. The intricate 
rime scheme proves that it was not a popular production but it prob- 
ably represents a literary form of a contest in abuse practiced by the 
rustics and analogous to the Spanish pullas.*? 

In Portuguese literature, a large number of cantigas d’escarnho 
and cantigas de maldizer are found in the various cancioneiros 


40 For a discussion of the origin and development of the tenso see Rudolf 
Zenker, Die provenzalische Tenzone, Leipzig, 1888; L. Selbach, Das Streitge- 
dicht in der altprovenzalischen Lyrik, published in Ausgaben und Abhandlungen 
aus dem Gebiete der romanischen Philologie, Vol. LVII, Marburg, 1886; A. Jean- 
roy, La Tenson Provencale, Annales du Midi, Vol. I1, 1890, pp. 281-304 and 441- 
462; Jeanroy, Les Origines de la Poésie lyrique en France au Moyen Age, Paris, 
1904, pp. 45-60; A. Stimming, Provenzalische Litteratur in Gréber’s Grundriss, 
Vol. II, 2 Abt., 1897, pp. 24-25. 

41 Published in Herrig’s Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen und 
Literaturen, Vol. XXXIV, 1863, pp. 382-83.. See also Zenker, ibid., pp. 67-60 
and Selbach, ibid., p. 58. 

42 The date of this poem is too late to furnish any evidence concerning the 
origin of the Provengal tenso. Zenker argued in his monograph, p. 88 ff., that 
the personal tensos represent the oldest form of the Streitgedicht, which were 
improvised by two poets before an audience and that the troubadours had 
merely imitated and given literary form to the popular improvised song-con- 
tests. Jeanroy, in his article La Tenson Provengale, p. 453, objected that “les 
coblas ot le caractére satirique est nettement marqué ne sont pas anciennes; 
on n’en rencontre pas de telles avant le commencement du treizieme siécle et 
que la tenson, plus ancienne que les coblas, n’a pas 4a l’origine, et en réalité n’a 
presque jamais eu, le caractére satirique; il en résulte qu’il faut éviter de voir 
dans la tenson une forme de la poésie satirique et par conséquent, de chercher 
son origine dans les coblas.” Stimming, ibid., p. 24, believed that the tenso “ ver- 
dankt ihren Ursprung vielleicht dem auch bei mehreren anderen Volkern ver- 
breiteten Brauche des improvisierten Wettgesanges.” 
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which are composed in alternate stanzas and therefore approximate 
to the type of the Provencal tenso. Although many of these are 
satirical in tone, either per palabras cubertas or descubertament, they 
are almost without exception the literary products of an aristocratic 
society. Besides these, we know that there are certain Joguetes 
d’arteiro and cantigas de risadilha,** of which mention is made in 
the Cancioneiro Colocci-Brancuti with the remark, “Non som 
cousas em que sabedoria nem outro bem aia,” which probably means 
that they were popular productions which were not deemed worthy 
to figure in the Cancioneiros. The following poem is literary in 
form, but seems to represent a fusion of the satirical tone of many 
of the tengdes and entengoes with a popular contest in abuse. 


Juyao, quero comtigo fazer, 

se tu quizeres, uma entengom, 

et querey-te na primeyra razom 

huma punhada mui grande poer, 

e no rostro chamar-te trapaz, 

muy mais, et qu’e o que assy faz 

boa entengom quem na quer fazer. 
Meem Roiz, muy sem meu prazer 

a farey vosc’, assy deus me perdon’, 

ca vos eu ey de chamar cochon 

poys que eu a punhada receber; 

desy trobar vos ey muy mal assaz, 

et a tal entengom se a vos praz 

a farey vosco muy sem meu prazer. 
Juyao, poys tigo comegar 

fui, dyreyt’ora o que te farey, 

huma punhada grande te darey, 

desy querey-te muytos ¢ocos dar 

en a garganta, por te ferir peor, 

que nunca vylao aja sabor 

d’outra tengcom comego comegar. 
Meem Roiz, quero y m’emparar, 

#3 For an explanation of this word, see Senhora Michaélis de Vasconcellos, 
Geschichte der portugiesischen Litteratur in Groéber’s Grundriss, Vol. II, 2 Abt. 
1897, p. 193 and 197-198 and H. R. Lang, Das Liederbuch des Kénigs Denis von 
Portugal, Halle, 1894, p. ciii. 


44 Cancioneiro portuguez da Vaticana, ed. by Theophilo Braga, Lisboa, 
1878, no. 14. 
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se deus me valha, como vos dyrey ; 

coteyfe nojoso vos chamarey 

poys qu’eu a punhada recadar; 

desy direy, poys s’os couces for 

lexade-m’ora, per nostro senhor, 

ca assy se sol meu padr’a emparar. 
Juydao, poys quer’eu filhar 

pelos cabellos, e quer’arrastrar 

a quem dos couces te pez’que entencey. 
Meem Roiz, se m’eu repostar 

ou se me salvo ou se me quero estar, 

ay tunador, ja ves, nunca mays a direi. 


We know that in Spain the practice of singing abusive songs 
reached such a point in the time of Alphonso the Wise that it was 
found necessary to prohibit them by law.*® We have no evidence 
as to the character of these compositions nor do we know whether 
they were sung in alternating couplets. Many of the preguntas 
and respuestas found in the old Cancioneros are satirical in tone, but 
rarely are they abusive. A good example of the latter type are the 
coplas exchanged between Juan Agraz and Juan Marmolejo,* 
which have a distinctly popular character. 

J. P. WickEerRsHAM CRAWFORD 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

45 Tas Siete Partidas, Part. VII, Ley III, Tit. 9, where they are referred 
to as “ Cantigas o rimos o deytados malos de los que han sabor de infamar.” 


46 Cancionero de Antén de Montero, ed. by Cotarelo y Mori, Madrid, 1900, 
pp. 308-310. 

















ELEMENTS OF MEDIAEVAL CHRISTIAN ESCHATOL-— 
OGY IN FRENCH ALLEGORY OF THE THIRTEENTH 
AND FOURTEENTH CENTURIES 


INTRODUCTION 


STUDY of the influence of Christian eschatology upon French 
allegory must needs take into account Dante’s Divina Com- 
media. Our present knowledge leads us to believe that Dante was 
unknown in France before Christine de Pisan,’ who began to write 
at the close of the fourteenth century. It is therefore necessary to 
divide French allegory into two periods for the purposes of a study 
of its sources in Christian beliefs of the Middle Ages, the first of 
these periods including the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, and 
the second the period following, in which Dante’s influence must 
be reckoned with. The present study is concerned only with the 
earlier period. 

There are various forms in which Christian beliefs concerning 
the rewards and punishments of a future life were expressed in the 
Middle Ages. One important form was sculptural decoration on 
ecclesiastical buildings. The Last Judgment was a favorite subject, 
and examples of it are to be found upon many churches in France.” 
The writings of the church fathers® are filled with the subject of 

1Cf. Farinelli, Dante e la Francia dall’ eta media al secolo di Voltaire, 2 
vols., Milan, 1908. 

2Cf. Emile Male, L’Art religieux du xiiime siécle en France, Paris, 1910, 
and the same author’s L’Art religieux de la fin du moyen age en France, Paris, 
1908. 

3 Raoul de Houdenc, the first great writer of allegory in French, quotes 
(Songe de Paradis, vv. 1100-1134) from St. Bernard’s Sermones in Cantica 
Canticorum, Migne, Pat. Lat., vol. 183, col. 952-053 (Cf. Modern Language 
Notes, xxviii, 125). He also cites (tbid., vv. 1253-1270) St. Gregory. 

Huon de Méry was a monk. He spent the last years of his life in the 
church of Saint Germain-des-Prés, where he is buried. 

Jean de Meun’s indebtedness to St. Augustine, Alain de Lille and Guillaume 
de Saint-Amour were pointed out by Langlois (Origines et Sources du Roman 
de la Rose, pp. 133, 148-150, 153-160). 

Guillaume de Machaut cites Fulgentius (Le Livre du Votr-Dit, v. 8235). 

Guillaume de Deguileville, himself a Cistercian monk and prior, quotes 
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the future life, and the sermons of the clergy we may be sure 
abounded in details of the misery in store for sinners after death, 
and the happiness that awaited the good. 

There is, however, a body of mediaeval literature which de- 
voted itself exclusively to these considerations, viz. the Christian 
visions of Paradise, Hell and Purgatory. Clothed as they are in 
the very form adopted to a considerable extent by erotic allegory, 
we are justified in turning to them as a prime source of inspiration. 
Significant also is the fact that the period in which the Christian 
visions are longest and most detailed, viz. the second half of the 
twelfth century, immediately precedes the rise of French allegory 
with Raoul de Houdenc at the beginning of the thirteenth century. 

The subject must be further divided into two parts, the first of 
which will concern itself with those passages which bear evidence 
of having been inspired by mediaeval Christian descriptions of Hell 
and Purgatory, and the second with those passages which show the 
influence of similar descriptions of Paradise. 

A considerable proportion of the French love allegories of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries are in the dream form, and in 
many cases the intention of the poet to imitate, or parody, the Latin 
visions is obvious; e. g., Raoul de Houdenc, Le Songe de Paradis, 
Le Songe d’Enfer; Rutebeuf, La Voie de Paradis; Baudouin de 
Condé, La Voie de Paradis; Watriquet de Couvin, Li dis des .tiii. 
Siéges; Guillaume de Deguileville, Le Pélerinage de ! Ame; Jean 
Froissart, Le Paradis d’Amour.* The greatest of all love allegories, 








from Dionysius Areopagita, Origines, Constantinus, Ambrosius, Hieronymus, 
Johannes Chrysostomus, Augustinus, Benedictus, Gregorius Magnus, Isidorus 
Hispalensis, Bernardus, Thomas Cantuariensis, Franciscus, and Jacobus a Vor- 
agine (Cf. J. E. Hultman, Guillaume de Deguileville, Upsala, 1902, pp. 86-115). 

Eustache Deschamps quotes from the De contemptu mundi sive de miseria 
humanae conditionis of Innocent III (Guvres, p. p. Saint-Hilaire et Raynaud, 
Paris, 1878-1903, vol. ii, Double Lay de la Fragilité Humaine), Saint Bernart 
(Le Miroir de Mariage, vv. 1452 and 8957), Saint Jherosmes (ibid., vv. 5350- 
5434 and 10385), Bede (ibid., v. 6900), and Gregorie (ibid., v. 7087). 

* Jean Froissart’s interest in visions is attested by his statement in vv. 838- 
846 of Le Buisson de Jeunesse: 


On dist en pluisours nations 
Que les imaginations 

Qu’on a aux choses sourvenans, 
Dont on est plenté souvenans, 
Tant sus terre com en abysmes, 
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the Roman de la Rose, is in this form, and Guillaume de Lorris, who 
began it, cites as his authority for the truth of dreams (vv. 7-10) : 


Un acteur qui ot non Macrobes, 
Qui ne tint pas songes a lobes; 
Aingois escrist la vision 

Qui avint au roi Cipion.® 


Yet there is evidence that Guillaume de Lorris was familiar with 
the Christian visions as well. The widespread popularity of the 
latter in the Middle Ages has been too often expounded to require 
emphasis here," and their influence upon certain of the French al- 
legorical poets has been studied. Langlois, of cit., p. 58, says: 

J'ai montré déja comment les poétes érotiques se sont approprié, 
pour l’enseignement de leur religion, certains procédés de la lit- 
térature chrétienne; c’est un emprunt nouveau que, sciemment ou 
non, ils ont fait a la méme littérature, lorsqu’ils ont adopté le songe 
comme moyen de communiquer avec leur divinité. 

It is the purpose of the present article to demonstrate the nature 
and extent of these borrowings on the part of the French allegorical 
poets, thus extending to the whole field of French allegory in the 
13th and 14th centuries investigations previously made in the case 
of three poets: Guillaume de Lorris (Romanic Review, ii, 320- 
322, and Modern Language Notes, xxvii, 262), Jean de Meun (Ro- 
MANIC REvIEW, ii, 54-60), and Guillaume de Deguileville (P. M. 
L. A., xxv, 275-308). 


I.—HELL AND PURGATORY 


Unqualified references to Hell are numerous, but they do not 
give conclusive evidence as to the source of their inspiration. Ref- 


Sont si propres d’elles meismes, 
Et si vertueuses aussi, 

Que souvent apperent ensi 
Qu’on les imagine et devise. 


5 Cf. Jean de Meun’s reference to this vision in vv. 19302-5 of the Rose 
(Langlois, p. 135). 

6Cf. W. A. Neilson, The Origins and Sources of the Court of Love, 1899, 
p. 213. Professor Neilson, I think, overestimates the influence of the Somnium 
Scipionis. 

7 Cf. Langlois, Origines, pp. 55-56; P. M. L. A., xxv, 278, Note 1; RoMaANic 
REVIEW, ii, 54. 
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erence is frequently made to the “abyss,” “valley,” or “pit” of 
Hell,’ which is thus described in the Christian visions: 


Tundal,® p. 12: Venerunt ad vallem valde terribilem ac tene- 
brosam et mortis caligine coopertam.—/bid., p. 33: Vidit fossam 
quadrangulam quasi cisternam, qui puteus putridami flamme et fumi 
emittit columpnam.—Herberti de Miraculis,° lib. I, cap. xix: 
Vidit illam tartaream ardentis abyssi voraginem, plenam clamoribus 
horrendis et ululatibus miserorum.—Eynsham," p. 664: Eratitaque 
sub remoto illius montis latere vallis profundissima et tenebrosa, 
altrinsecus iugis rupium eminentissimis cincta, cujus longitudinem 
nullius perstringeret aspectus.—Paul,’* p. 66: Tunc vidit ibi locum 
plenum viris et mulieribus et erat fovea alta in profundo loci plena 
animabus et unaquaeque super aliam sedebat. Et erat profunditas 
loci illius trecenta milia cubitorum. .. . 4 Abyssus mensuram non 
habet. Quicunque veniunt in locum istum, eternum habent sup- 
plicium.—Drithelm:** Porro puteus ille flammivomus as putidus, 
quem vidisti, ipsum est os gehennae. 


The abyss is mentioned in the following passages in French 
allegory, and in certain of them the mediaeval influence is unmis- 
takable : 


Raoul de Houdenc, Le Songe d’enfer,'* vv. 737-739: 


Ains font volentiers autrui mal, 
Par quoi vont trebuchant ou val 
D’infier. 


Idem, Le Songe de paradis,’® vv. 1139-1147: 
15 Published in Geuvres complétes de Rutebuef, ed. Jubinal, nouvelle édition, 
ili, 195-234. 
Infiers est lais tout sans mesure, 
Si vous di bien sans mespresure 
Qu’il est tant hideus et parfons 
Qu’il n’i a ne rive ne fons; 
8 Cf. Revelation, ix, 2: Et aperuit puteum abyssi; et ascendit fumus putei, 
sicut fumus fornacis magnae. 
® Visio Tnugdali, hgg. von A. Wagner, Erlangen, 1882. 
10 Migne, Pat. Lat., vol. 185. 
11 Visio Monachi de Eynsham, ed. Huber. 
12 Visio Beati Pauli Apostoli Apocrypha, ed. Brandes, Halle, 1885. 
13 Venerabilis Bedae Historia ecclesiastica gentis Anglorum, rec. J. Ste- 
venson, London, 1838, lib. V, cap. xii. 
14 Trouvéres Belges, p. p. Aug. Scheler, Louvain, 1879. Cf. Groeber, Grund- 
riss, II, i, 604. 
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Ne ne puet estre comparée 
Li grans ardors ne li fumée 
Dont il est sourondans et plains. 
Souvent i a lermes et plains 
De ceaus qui la ont lor desierte. 


Ibid., vv. 1324-6: 


Par quoi il erent mis el val 
D’infier avoec les anemis 
Qu’il troveront mauvais amis. 


Huon de Méry, Le Tornoiement de l Antechrist,”* p. 15: 


Et disoient tuit que ou goufre 
De Satanie fut confit. 


Ibid., p. 102: 


Qui son hostel et son gouffre a 
Prés du gouffre de Sathanie. 
Roman de la Rose," vv. 13186-7: 


Vous en irés ou puis d’enfer, 
Se vous ne vous en repentés. 


Thibaut, Roman de la Poire,'® vv. 347-351: 


Car se il velt amors descrivre, 
Ne qu’en puet descendre en abisme, 
Ne porroit reconter la disme 
Des max qu’ont li leal amant 
Et jor et nuit, se Dex m’amant.*® 


Rutebuef, ed. Jubinal, vol. I, p. 162: 


A point la moinne-il bien 4 cele grant fornaize, 
Qui est dou puis d’enfer oi ja n’uns n’aura aise. 


Ibid., vol. I, p. 226: 


Més il les covendra boillir 
Ou puis d’enfer sanz ja réembre. 


16 Ed. Tarbé, Reims, 1851. 

17 Ed. Francisque Michel. 

18 Hgg. von F. Stehlich, Halle, 1881. 

19 Specific comparisons of the pains of love with the torments of the Chris- 
tian Hell are rare. On the other hand, comparisons of the paradise of love 
with the Christian Paradise are numerous, as will be shown. 
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Ibid., vol. II, p. 238: 
Ainz est uns puis toz plains d’ordure. 
Ibid., vol. II, p. 274: 


Dame, je qui fui mise el puis 
D’enfer par ma grant mesprison. 


Guillaume de Machaut, Le Jugement dou Roy de Navarre,” vv. 
3842-3: 

Car dés le ciel jusques en bisme 

Ses puissances par tout s’espandent. 


Jean de Condé,”* vol. III, pp. 68 and 69: 


Delez lui une fosse avoit 

Moult hydouse, et ne le savoit; 
Qui en celle fosse cheist, 

Ja mais nus hom ne le veist, 

Ne ne l’en sachast nus del monde, 
Tant estoit hideuse et parfonde. 


La fosse que dalez lui vois, 
C’est ynfers ott tantost yra 
S’ame que du cors partira. 


Guillaume de Deguileville, Pélerinage de Vie Humaine,?? vv. 
7343-4: 


Sur le pendant d’un val hisdeus 
Lait et parfont et tenebreus. 


Ibid., vv. 9029-30: 


Un val parfont plain de boscage, 
Horrible, hideus et sauvage. 


According to the Christian visions, Hell is a place of filth and 
vile odors.** Jacobus a Voragine, Legenda aurea,** p. 822: 


20 uvres, p. p. Hoepffner, vol. I, Paris, 1908. 

21 Dits et Contes de Baudouin de Condé et de son fils Jean de Condé, p. p. 
A. Scheler, Bruxelles, 1866. 3 vols. 

22 Ed. Stiirzinger, London, 1893. 

#8 Cf. the poisonous exhalation from the black lake; Vergil, Aeneid, VI, 
237-241. 

24 Second edition, Graesse, Leipzig, 1850. 
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Deinde ad loca teterrima ipsum duxerunt omni foeditate plena 
dictumque est: iste est locus injustorum.—Tundal, pp. 14 and 15: 
Venerunt ad vallem valde profundam, putridam nimis ac tene- 
brosam, . . . Fumus vero de sulphure et de cadaveribus sursum in- 
surgebat fetidus—Eynsham: Chaos maximum quoddam et horrifi- 
cum, quo permixti rotabantur fumus sulphureus et intolerabilis 
nebula foetoris cum flamma picea nigridine permixta.—Drithelm: 
Sed et foetor incomparabilis cum eisdem vaporibus ebulliens, omnia 
illi tenebrarum loca repletbat—St. Patrick’s Purgatory:*® Osten- 
derunt flammam teterrimam et foetore sulphureo plenam de puteo 
quodam ascendere.—Paul: Et tulit eum septentrionem super puteum 
sigilatum sigillis .vij. Et dixit angelus: ‘ Vade longe, si non possis 
sustinere fetorem loci.’ Et apertum est os putei, et surrexit quidam 
fetor super has omnes penas.—Thurcill* Erat autem juxta murum 
putei gehennalis introitus, qui indesinenter fumum cum teterrimo 
foetore per quasdam cavernas circumquaeque in vultus astantium 
exhalabat.—St. Bernard ** Ibi erit dolor intolerabilis, timor horri- 
bilis, fetor incomparabilis. . . . Fetor adeo gravis de igne exhalat, 
qui non minus ardore cruciat. Une idem Isaias: Erit pro suavi 
odore fetor.?® 


This feature of the mediaeval conception of Hell is reproduced 
by the French poets. Raoul de Houdenc, Le Songe d’enfer, vv. 
477-486, represents stinking harlots as being served up with green 
sauce : 


Aprés orent un autre més, 
Qu’il tindrent a bon et a frés: 
Vielles putains aplaqueresses, 
Qui ont teus crevaces qu’asnesses, 
Mengies a verde saveur. 
Mult s’en loérent li pluseur, 
Si que lor dois en delechoient 
Por les putains qui lor puoient, 
Dont il amoient mult le flair; 
Encor en sent je puir l’air. 
25 Matthei Parisiensis Chronica Majora, Rolls Series, London, 1874, II, 
192-203. 
26 Rogeri de Wendover, Flores Historiarum, Rolls Series, II (1887), 16-35. 
27 Migne, Pat. Lat. 183, col. 492. 
28 The great ecclesiastic is twisting the meaning of the passage. When read 
in its context it is seen to mean that on the judgment day perfumed, wanton 
women shall be made to stink (Isaiah, iii, 24). 
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Ibid., vv. 580-2: 


Mult en delechoient lors levres 
Tuit cil qui en Enfer estoient, 
Por ce que les putains puoient. 


Roman de la Rose, wv. 15543-5: 


Ce faus traitre, ce truant, 
Aut s’ame ou feu d’enfer puant 
Qui la puist ardoir et destruire! 


Rutebuef, vol. II, p. 147: 


Por nous geter de la fornaise 
D’enfer, qui tant par est pusnaise 
Laide & obscure. 


Ibid., p. 166: 

En la dolor d’enfer punaise. 
Ibid., p. 238: 

Ainz est uns puis toz plains d’ordure. 
Baudouin de Condé, vol. I, p. 39, vv. 206-8: 


Par la nous fumes tout lavé 
De Ylort infier, qui nous orda 
Par Eve, qui tout descorda. 


Idem, vol. II, p. 218, vv. 404-5: 
Pour Dieu qui nous traist de l’ordure 
D’infer. 
Jean de Condé, vol. III, No. xxxviii, vv. 341-2: | 
C’est en ynfer, en la fournaise, 
Qui est tenebreuse et pugnaise. 
Idem, vol. Il, p. 249, vv. 68-70: 
Et siervés nostre sauveour, 


Qui nous gieta dou grief siervaige 
D’infier, le lieu ort et sauvaige. 


Watriquet de Couvin, Li Mireoirs aus Princes,?® vv. 680-1: 


Et qui se veult du val parfont 
D’enfer le puant destourner. 


29 Dits de W. de C., p. p. Scheler, Bruxelles, 1868. | 
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Guillaume de Deguileville, Pélerinage de l’ Ame,® vv. 4356-4361: 


Mes lonc temps pas ne demoura 
Que tel punaisie senti 

Qu’a pou que n’o le cuer parti, 
Pour quoi mon gardien me dist: 
‘Celle pueur que sens, si ist 
D’enfer que je te vueil monstrer.’ 


Eustache Deschamps,** vol. II, Double Lay de la Fragilité Humaine, 


Lors aront toute dolour, 
Grant puour.** 


Froissart, La Prison Amoureuse,** vv. 1638-1641 : 


Chil m’en seront maistre et ministre 
A servir de vent et d’esclistre, 

De froit, de chaut et de gellée, 

De puasine desgellée. 


The marsh of Hell is classical** as well as mediaeval, and it 
should be remarked that Huon de Méry, the first French poet we 
have noted who mentions it, is fond of classical allusions. Examples 
from mediaeval ecclesiastical literature follow : 


Visyo Caroli,® liber ii, § 111: Sicque ascendimus super montes 
altissimos igneos, de quibus oriebantur paludes et flumina ferventia. 
—Evynsham, p. 661: Pervenimus ad regionem quandam spatiosam 
nimis, visu horrendam, palustri situ et luto induritiem inspissato 
deformem. 


French allegory is replete with references to the marsh of Hell: 
Huon de Méry, Le Tornoiement de lAntechrist, p. 9: 


. .; en la palu d’enfer 
Recui régénéracion. 


30 Ed. Stiirzinger, London, 1895. 

31 (Euvres, p. p. St.-Hilaire et Raynaud, 11 vols., Paris, 1878-1903. 
vv. 565-6: 

82 Here Deschamps cites his source, the De contemptu mundi sive de miseria 
humanae conditionis of Innocent III: Ibi erit .. . ardor et fetor, etc. 

83 (Euvres de Jean Froissart, Poésies, p. p. Scheler, 3 vols. Bruxelles, 
1870-1872. 

34 Virgil, Zineid, VI, 323: Cocyti stagna alta vides Stygiamque paludem. 

35 Willelmi Malmesbiriensis Monachi De Gestis Regum Anglorum Libri 
Quinque, Rolls Series, 2 vols., London, 1887. 
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Ibid., p. 67: 
Et lYabat par tel envaie 
Du cheval par derrier la croupe 
Qu’en .i. marcais l’en a feit soupe, 
Et l’a en la boue laissié. 


Ibid., p. 68: 

En .i. marais trouble et puant. 
Ibid., p. 73: 

Cerbérus, dont ele ot fait couche, 


Est tresbuchié en .i. marcas, 
Ou il remest honteus et mas. 


Ibid., p. 84:. 


D’Orgoil vous di par vérité 

Que Beaucent dessous lui chopa 
Si radement, que une soupe a 
Faite d’Orgoil en .i. marcas. 


Ibid., p. 86: 


Et au torner Apolin lance 
En .i. marcais tout a bandon. 

Roman de la Rose, vv. 11602-3: 
Encor vous en jure et tesmoing 
La palu d’enfer a tesmoing. 


Ibid., vv. 14072-4: 


Quant Jupiter asséuroit 
Junon sa fame, il li juroit 
Le palu d’enfer hautement. 


Rutebuef, vol. II, p. 255, v. 476: 
Et d’enferne palu. 
Ibid., p. 273, v. 264: 
Nous a geté de la palu 
D’enfer, qui est vils & obscure. 
Baudouin de Condé, vol. I, p. 15, vv. 398-400: 
S’abat celui qui a mal fait 


En la laide boe d’infier, 
U li torment sont dur et fier. 
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Ibid., p. 185, v. 68: 
Qui d’infier, qui de l’ort palu. 
Jean de Condé, vol. II, p. 248, vv. 24-26: 


Et cil qui erent tresbucié 

En ynfier el parfont palu, 

Revinrent a port de salu. 
Guillaume de Deguileville, Pél. de Vie Humaine, vv. 3405-8: 

En la sisieme: Descendu 

A val en linfernal palu 

Pour hors geter tous ses amis 

Et mener les en paradis. 
Ibid., v. 9360: 

U val de l’infernal palu. 
Ibid., v. 9818: 

Jadis en l’infernal palu. 


Eustache Deschamps, vol. I, ballade 3, vv. 27-29: 
Mais, en la fin, leur faurra faire un sault 
Dont la mort fait tumer les plus hardis 
En l’enfernal palut, par leur default. 


Idem, vol. II, Le Lay Amoureusx, vv. 231-233: 


Il n’estoit lors ne foul ne saige 
Qui n’alast dedenz la palu 
D’enfer prandre son herbergage. 


Froissart, La Prison Amoureuse, vv. 1783-5 :** 


Et tu sierement l’en juras, 
Ce fu par le palu d’infer. 
“Oil, en tesmoing Lucifer.” 


Les Echecs Amoureux (Ms. 0:66 of the Dresden Royal Library), 
folio 32, recto: 

Or est ce voirs que chils Tantalus 

Se baigne es infernaulx palus 


Et est en l’eauve la dedens 
Plongies tousdis jusques aux dens. 


36 Cf. Rose, vv. 14072-4, cited above. 
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A particularly interesting physical feature of the Hells and Pur- 
gatories of the mediaeval visions is the bridge of judgment, which 
apparently combines the early Christian bridge, such as that de- 
scribed by Gregory the Great, with the sword-bridge of Celtic 
mythology.**? The bridge of judgment appears in its full Christian 
form in La Mule sanz frain**® (date c. 1200), vv. 232-245 and 
391-418, which may thus have served to popularize the theme in 
secular literature. 


The bridge of judgment appears in a simple form in the Dia- 
logues of Gregory the Great, book iv, chapter 36: 


Pons erat, sub quo niger atque caliginosus foetoris intolerabilis 
nebulam exhalans fluuius decurrebat. . . . Haec vero erat in prae- 
dicto ponte probatio, ut quisque per eum vellet iniustorum transire, 
in tenebrosum foetentemque fluuium laberetur. Iusti vero quibus 


culpa non obsisteret, securo per eum gressu ac libero ad loca amoena 
peruenirent. 


The Vision of S. Paul (Brandes ed., p. 76) employs the same simple 
formula: 


Postea vidit flumen orribile, in quo multe bestie dyabolice erant 
quasi pisces in medio maris, que animas peccatrices devorant sine 
ulla misericordia quasi lupi devorant oves. Et desuper illud flumen 
est pons, per quem transeunt anime iuste sine ulla dubitacione, et 
multe peccatrices anime merguntur unaquaeque secundum meritum 
suum. 

By the twelfth century the visions have added important features 


to the bridge, and an explanation of the reasons why sinners fell 
from it. 


Tundal (ed. Wagner, pp. 14-15): 


Venerunt ad vallem valde profundam, putridam nimis ac tene- 
brosam, cujus profunditatem ipsa quidem anima videre non poterat 
. . » Tabula autem longissima ab uno monte in alium in modum 


87 Cf. Gaston Paris, Romania, xii, 510, and Orlowski, La Damoisele a la 
mule, Paris, 1911, pp. 90-904. Laura Hibbard, in Romanic REviEw, iv, 166-190, 
argues for the Celtic origin of Chrétien’s sword-bridge. 

88 Edition of R. T. Hill, Baltimore, 1911. Note especially vv. 396-400: 


Ne sai que vos deisse el, 

Et si vos di, sanz nule fable, 
Que ce est li fluns au deable 
Pan sanblant et par avison, 
N’i voit l’en se deables non. 
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pontis se super vallem extenderat, qui mille passus in longitudine, 
in latitudine vero unius pedis mensuram habebat. Quem pontem 
transire nisi electus nemo poterat. De quo vidit multos cadere. 


Ibidem, pp. 19-20: 


Euntes vero longius viderunt stagnum amplum valde et tempes- 
tuosum, cujus fluctus astantes non permittebat cernere celum. In- 
erat etiam ibi plurima multitudo bestiarum terribilium, que mugien- 
tes nil aliud poscebant, nisi ut animas devorarent. Per latum vero 
ejus pons multum angustus erat et longus, cujus longitudo quasi 
per duo miliaria tendebatur; talis enim erat latitudo stagni. Lati- 
tudo vero ipsius pontis quasi unius palme mensura. Longior nam- 
que et angustior erat, quam pons ille, de quo superius diximus. 
Erat etiam ista tabula inserta clavis ferreis acutissimis, qui omnium 
transeuntium pedes solebant penetrare, ut nullius pes, si eum semel 
tangeret, illesus posset evadere. Ommnes quoque bestie conveniebant 
ad pontem, ut inde cibos sumerent, illas scilicet animas, que transire 
non possent. Erant autem ipse bestie tante magnitudinus, ut magnis 
turribus assimilari rectissime valerent. Ignis etiam de ore ipsarum 
exiebat, ita ut et stagnum bullire a cernentibus putaretur. 


St. Patrick’s Purgatory (Matth. Par. Chron. Maj., Il, p. 199) : 


Trahentes igitur militem hostes novi cum tumultu horrisono ad 
flumen quoddam foetidum, latissimum, ac totum flamma sulphureo 
incendio coopertum, daemonumque multitudine repletum, dicentium 
ei, quod sub flumine illo esset infernus. Pons vero protendebatur 
ultra flumen, in quo tria quasi impossibilia videbantur ; unum, quod 
ita lubricus erat, ut etiamsi latus esset, nullust vel vix aliquis in eo 
pedem figere posset; aliud quod adeo strictus erat, quod nullus in eo 
stare vel ambulare valebat; tertium quod ita altus est et a flumine 
remotus, quod horrendum erat deorsum aspicere. . . . Sed miles 

. . coepit . . . super pontem incedere, et quo amplius processit in 
eo, tanto viam largiorem invenit; unde pontis latitudo in brevi ita 
crevit, ut viae publicae.amplitudinem praeferret. . . . Alii hostes, qui 
sub ponte in flumine erant, uncos suos ferreos et ignitos projecerunt 
ad illum, sed militem tangere nequiverunt. 


The bridge of judgment is alluded to, or described, in French 
allegorical poems as follows. Baudouin de Condé, in his Contes 
d’Envie, tells how the devil laughs and makes merry over the people 
whom his daughter Envie brings under his sway. The poet men- 
tions the punishments which are brought upon the human race as a 
result of Envie’s activities (vv. 62-71) : 
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Voire cil qui en aront quites 

Les ames em plus ardent fu 
De peneance qui ainc fu 

Dés la fin de la loi juise 

Deschi au grant jor del juise, 
Dont nous fussiemes tot delivre, 
Selonc vraie istore de livre, 
S’envie ne fust, la haie, 

Qui nous a la voie haie 

Et le pont de joie astrechié. 


The statement that Envie “has made narrow the bridge of joy” is 


intelligible 


when the narrow bridge of Tundal and St. Patrick is 


borne in mind. In Li Tournois des Dames, Watriquet de Couvin 
describes an adaptation of the bridge of judgment in the form of a 
richly carved stone bridge representing the world, built upon rotten 
piling over a black river representing Hell (vv. 465-493, 498-503, 


586-599) : 


Ainssi le grant chemin ferré 
Avons ensemble tant erré, 

Elle a pié et je sans cheval, 

Que nous trouvames en .i. val 
Un pont trés noble, riche et gent, 
Ou maint grant pueple avoit de gent 
Qui tout erent 14 demorant ; 
S’estoit la riviere courant 
Desouz ce pont, si merveilleuse, 
Si parfonde, noire et hideuse, 
Que c’estoit une orribletez ; 

Et li pons desus estoit tez 

Qu’il n’ot si bel en nul pays. 

Mais je deving touz esbahys 
Quant je vi de ce pont de piere 
L’uevre si tres riche et si chiere, 
De si gente et noble fachon, 

Et j’oi veii que li machon 

Et li ouvrier communaument 
L’orent fait sus un fondement 
De mort bois qui riens ne valoit. 
Nonpourquant chascuns y aloit | 
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Et venoit aussi asseiir 

Que fortune ne meseiir 

Ne redoutoient tant ne quant; 
Et s’en cheoient li auquant 
Et versoient cha .i., cha deus; 
En ce flun parfont et hideus 
Leur escot payer en aloient. 


Chascuns seur che pont maisonnoit ; 
Li un tours, maisons et chastiaus, 
Sales de pierre et a crestiaus 

Y avoient amoncelé, 

Li autre de lonc et de lé 

Touz les biens qu’il porent avoir. 


De ce pont, qui si perilleus 

Est a estre et 4 converser 

Qu’il semble adés qu’il doit verser, 
Le mistere t’esponderai, 

Et bien dire a touz l’oserai 

Que c’est li mondes vraiement, 
Oi li uns reverse ensement 
Devant l’autre 4 mort et trespasse 
Sans respasser, en poi d’espasse. 
Moult est du cors la vie briés, 

Et l’ame sent les encombriés 

De ses grans pechiez et la paine 
En teniebres ot on l’en maine 
Par celle eve hideuse et rade. 


The same poet, in Li Dis du Preu Chevalier, refers without previous 
explanation to a perilous bridge,*® alluding doubtless to the bridge 
of judgment (vv. 123-127): 


Bel et courtoisement respont 
Courtoisie :—“ Amis, seur ce pont 
Perilleus te couvient passer, 

Mais moult t’i couvendra lasser, 
Ainz que passé l’aies, d’assez. 


39 Cf. v. 586 of the passage just cited. 
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Guillaume de Deguileville is undoubtedly referring also to the bridge 
of judgment in vv. 5471-2 of Le Pélerinage de Vie Humaine: 

Mes quant apres s’en dut aler 

Et par le pont de mort passer.*° 


A distinguishing feature of the devil of mediaeval eschatology is 
his fiery eyes. 


Drithelm: Interea ascendurunt quidam spirituum obscurorum 
de abysso illa flammiuoma, et adcurrentes circumdederunt me, 
atque oculis flammantibus et de ore ac naribus ignem putidum 
efflantes angebant.—Herberti de Miraculis (Migne, Pat., Lat., vol. 
185, col. 1278): Sed neque hoc silendum, quod hostis ille antiquus 
multoties et multiformiter ab eo videbatur. Una siquidem vice ap- 
paruit ei sub humana effigie in choro Clarvellansi, oculis ardentibus 


et vultu terribili. Erat autem statura enormis atque deformis 
valde.** 


In order to make him more frightful, Guillaume de Lorris de- 
scribes Dangiers in the terms of current devil description, Rose, vv. 
2932-6: 

Atant saut Dangiers li vilains 
De 1a ot il estoit muciés. 

Grans fu, et noirs et hériciés, 
S’ot les iex rouges comme feus, 
Le nés froncié, le vis hideus.*? 


The black arrows and knotty bow of the God of Love may have been 
suggested to the same poet by the instruments of torture which the 
devils are represented as carrying in the Christian visions, as their 
blackness was suggested by the devils themselves (Rose, vv. 961-4 
and 976-8) :*8 


Cinc floiches i ot d’autre guise, 
Qui furent lédes a devise. 

Li fust estoient et li fer 

Plus noirs que déables d’enfer. 


40 Cf. Tundal, p. 15, where the description of the first of the two bridges 
of judgment is followed by the words: Heu mihi misere, quis me liberabit, in- 
quit, de itinere mortis hujus? 

41 Further examples will be found in the Romanic Review, II, 321, where 
attention is drawn to the devil-origin of Dangiers. 

42 Charles d’Orléans noted the resemblance. Cf. Modern Language Notes, 
xxvii, 262. 

43 For the vision citations cf. P. M. L. A., xxv, 287-8. 
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Moult par lor estoit convenables 
Li uns des ars qui fu hideus, 
Et plains de neus, et eschardeus. 


The tradition is continued by Guillaume de Machaut in his descrip- 
tion of Poliphemus in Le Livre du V oir-Dit, vv. 7090-2: 


Un seul oeil a enmy le front 
Grant & gros, orrible & parfont, 
Com feu rouge est soubz la paupiere. 


Cf. vv. 7179-7181, following the account of the encounter with 
Ulixes, in which Poliphemus lost his eye: 


Jamais diable ne verrez 
Si forsené, si enragié, 
De son oeil qu’on a arragié.** 


Eustache Deschamps maintains the fashion in his description of 
Mauregart, Guvres, vol. V, ballade 907, vv. 11-14: 


A droit ne veult nulz hommes regarder 
Fors de travers; feu et flambe li sault 

Par les .ii. oeulx; ceuls dont il fait bersault 
Sont plus navrez que d’arbaleste ou dart. 


Judgment of a sinner according to a book of his deeds is based 
upon Revelation, xx, 12, elaborated in an anonymous vision related 
by Bede and in the Vision of Thurcill, and mentioned in the Vision 


of Paul.*? It is thus referred to in the Songe d’Enfer of Raoul de 
Houdenc, vv. 613-620: 


Li rois qui por lui deporter 

Me fist un sien livre aporter 

Qu’en Enfer ot leenz escrit 

Uns mestres qui mist en escrit 
Les droiz le roi et les forfez, 
Les fols vices et les fols fez 

C’on fet et tout le mal afere 

Dont li rois doit justice fere. 

44 Ovid, whose description of Polyphemus in Metam. book xiii the French 


poet is following, does not mention the redness of his single eye. 
45 The citations are given in P. M. L. A., xxv, 284-5. 
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Also by Guillaume de Deguileville, Pélerinage de ’ Ame, vv. 2333- 
2339: 

Lors vint et monta haut Benoit 

Qui deux grans sedules tenoit 

Et dist: “ Dedens vous trouveres 

Tout ce que demande aves. 

En l'un escript sont contenus 

Biens, en l’autre les maus scéus 

Du pelerin de mon habit. 


The punishment of sinners by exposure to alternate heat and cold 
is foreshadowed in the Vulgate, Job, xxiv, 19: Ad nimium calorem 
transeat ab aquis nivium. The only addition I can make to the 
passage in Deguileville’s Pél. de PAme*® is found in Eustache De- 
schamps Double Lay de la Fragilité Humaine (Cuvres, vol. II), 
582-4: 

Ou ilz sentiront chalour 
Et froidour 
A leur tour. 


Here the poet cites his source, the De Contemptu mundi of Innocent 
iii: Ibierit. . . frigus et cauma.** 

In the mediaeval visions certain sinners are represented as hang- 
ing from a gibbet. This feature is reproduced in the Roman de la 
Rose, vv. 20201-6,** in Guillaume de Deguileville’s Pél. de ’ Ame, 
v. 4567 f.,*® and in the following passages. Guillaume de Deguile- 
ville, Pél. de Vie Humaine, vv. 7233-7242: 


C’est la corde au bourrel d’enfer 
Qui plus qué arrement est ner, 
Celle dont il trahine et pent 

A son gibet ceus qu’il sousprent. 
Je la porte aval le pais, 

Quar le bourrel le m’a commis, 


46 Vy. 3853-4. Cf. P. M. L. A., xxv, 290-1, where will be found citations 
from the visions. 

47 St. Bernard based his naive explanation of the “ weeping and gnashing of 
teeth” upon this feature (Migne, Pat. Lat., vol. 184, col. 792): “Unde apud 
Matthaeum: Ibi erit fletus et stridor dentium (Matth., viii, 12); quia fumus de 
igne excitat fletum oculorum; frigus, stridorem dentium.” 

48 Cf. Romanic Review, II, 58, where citations from the visions are given. 
49Cf. P. M. L. A., xxv, 203-4. 


“ 
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A fin que, se truis aucun fol, 
Hart je l’en face entour le col 
Que li trahine et li maine 
Et que il ait mal semaine. 
Eustache Deschamps, Le Miroir de Mariage, vv. 1532-4: 


Les envoiera lors dancier 
En cordes et liens de fer 
Avec les ennemis d’enfer. 


Froissart, La Prison Amoureuse, vv. 1643-6: 


Et m’esleveront sus un arbre,®° 

Si me monsteront leurs poissances, 
Qui ne sont que doels et nuisances, 
Tourmens pis ouderans que souffre. 


Punishment of sinners by boiling is described in the Vision of 
Thurcill and St. Patrick’s Purgatory,®' and in the Vision of Charles 
III: Velociter liberatus ero de isto aquae bullientis dolio. It is men- 
tioned in the following passages in French allegory: 

Roman de la Rose, vv. 207771 and 20774: 


Ces trois en enfer vous atendent; 


Noient, ardent, greillent et boulent. 
Rutebuef, vol. I, p. 226, vv. 36-37: 


Més il les covendra boillir 
Ou puis d’enfer sanz ja réembre. 


Idem, vol. II, p. 251, v. 396: 
De qui l’ame en ira en enfer le boillant. 
Watriquet de Couvin, Li Tournois des Dames, vv. 624-5: 
Mais en enfer, qui est ouvers, 
Trebuschié en la grant chaudiere. 
Idem, Li Dis de la Cygoigne, v. 202: 
S’en porront en enfer boillir. 


50 Cf. Vision of Paul, p. 75: Vidit vero Paulus ante portas inferni arbores 
igneas et peccatores cruciatos et suspensos in eis. 
51 RoMANIC Review, II, 60. 
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The roasting, or grilling, of sinners, described in the Vision 
of Thurcill,®* is mentioned in the Roman de la Rose,5* and in the 
following passages. 

Rutebuef, vol. II, p. 143, vv. 22, 23: 


Que la lasse d’ame cuira 
En enfer. 


Baudouin de Condé, C’est li contes dou preudome, vv. 170-1: 


Cascuns en aura l’ame cuite, 
En enfier. 


Worms and serpents as features of torture in Hell are mentioned 
in several visions. 


Bernold.°* Et vidi ibi jacere domnum nostrum Carolum regem 
in luto ex sanie ipsius putredinis, et manducabant eum vermes, et 
jam carnem illius manducatam habebant, et non erat in corpore ip- 
sius aluid nisi nervi et ossa.—Eynsham, p. 663: Istos vermes ven- 
eniferis rodebant dentibus.—St. Bernard.®*> Vermes immortales ibi 
sunt, serpentes et dracones, horribiles visu et sibilo, qui ut pisces in 
aqua, ita vivunt in flamma; qui miseros affligunt, et praecipue mem- 
bra illorum pervagantur et rodunt, quae praecipue peccatis militave- 
runt.—St. Paul, p. 66: Postea vidit mulieres multas . . . et dra- 
cones et serpentes circa colla earum. 


They are also mentioned in the following passages in French 
allegory: Baudouin de Condé, Li Prisons d’Amours, vv. 1230-7: 
Quant cil qui gist en la prison 
A endurée la prison 
Del serpent, de cui bouce saut 
Feus et flame quant il asaut, 
Lors li revienent et resalent 
Autre serpent que le resalent, 
Qui asés plus le vont grevant, 
Que n’ai fait li serpens devant. 
Ibid., vv. 1390-4: 
Dedens la cartre a une wivre 
Si male, que ne puet pas vivre 
52 Cf. RoMANic Review, II, 60. 
53 'V. 20774, cited above. 


54 Migne, Pat. Lat., vol. 125, col. 1115-1120. 
55 Migne, Pat. Lat., vol. 184, col. 792. 
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Longhement cil cui elle mort, 
Car la wivre doune la mort: 
C’est desesperance la trés folle. 


Guillaume de Machaut, Le Jugement dou Roy de Navarre, wv. 
2050-4: 

Ou estre puet rungiez de vers 

Et de planté d’autre vermine, 

Et il y est lone termine, 

Chargié col et les bras de fers 

Et les jambes, c’est bien enfers. 


Watriquet de Couvin, Li Despis du Monde, vv. 130-2: 


Mondes, se pour la char metoie 
L’ame en oubli et trebuschoie 
Ou trou de serpentine alaine. 


Guillaume de Deguileville, Pél. de ! Ame, vv. 5416-5420: 


Et entour eux foison avoit 

De crapos et couleuvres grans 
Et autres vermines nuisans 

Qui a tous les les mordoient 

Et tres grant grief leur iaisoient. 


Eustache Deschamps, Le Miroir de Mariage, vv. 5937-9: 


Elles aront et feu et vers, 
Puours, autres tourmens divers 
A tousjours, sanz terme et sanz fin. 


The “ worm of conscience” is mentioned by St. Bernard :°* In carne 
cruciabantur per ignem, in spiritu per concientiae vermem. 
and by two French poets: 

Guillaume de Deguileville, Pél. de Vie Humaine, vv. 2155-2162: 


Encore un petit mot vous di 
De cel ort pot d’ordure empli. 
Dedens pour sa grant ordure 
Fait un ver sa nourreture, 
Dedens est engendres et nez, 
Dedens nourris et alevez. 


56 Migne, Pat. Lat., vol. 184, col. 490. 
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C’est de conscience le ver 
Qui semble avoir des dens de fer.*’ 


Eustache Deschamps, Le Miroir de Mariage, vv. 5940-5: 


Ly vers qui ne va a declin, 
Qui s’appelle de conscience, 
Nourris es deliz de l’enfance 
De char, en desespoir menrra 
Ces filles, et les livrera 

A doleur perpetuelment. 


In addition to the characteristics just cited, which appear in 
works of more than one poet, there are other characteristics which 
have been noted only in the works of single poets, and which betray 
no less unmistakably their Christian origin. 

Raoul de Houdenc’s two poems, Le Songe d’Enfer and Le 
Songe de Paradis, both in the dream form, when taken together cor- 
respond to the Christian visions, which represented Hell and Para- 
dise, and sometimes Purgatory. In the first mentioned poem Raoul 
lays more stress upon the vicissitudes of the path to Hell than do 
the authors of the Latin visions. Once there, he finds the king of 
that region holding court, and in the procession of mestre who ride 
up, the first place is held by Churthmen (vv. 400-401) : 


Quar dusqu’au chief de la chaucie 
Peri toute l’eglise aval. 


This form of criticism of the character of the clergy is found abun- 
dantly in the visions.5® 

In common with the Latin visions and Deguileville’s Pél. de ? Ame,*® 
the seer in the Songe de Paradis recognizes acquaintances in the 
other world (vv. 944-949) : 


Ravisés fui et conneiis 

De ceaus qui al siecle me virent 
Endementiers que il vesquirent 
Et chil qui me reconnissoient 


57 Cf. Deguileville, Pél. de Ame, vv. 1273-4, where Synderesis, the ver. . . 
de conscience is mentioned. 

58 FE. g., Barontus, Drithelm, Wettin, Bernold, Walkelin, Alberic, Cistercian 
Novice, etc. Cf. Dods, Forerunners of Dante, Edinburgh, 1903, pp. 187, 189, 
197, 206, 212, 221, and 249. 
59 P. M. L. A., xxv, 201. 
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De lor amis me demandoient 
Qu’il avoient laissiés en vie. 


He tells inquiring souls how their friends are behaving themselves 
onearth. In Le Songe de Paradis sinners are accused by their un- 
confessed sins (vv. 1293-1302) : 


A diestre verront lors pechiés, 
Dont Dieus ert forment coureciés ; 
Voiant tous erent aouviert 

Et li pechié tout descouviert, 
Dont on ne prist confiession 

Ne ne fist satisfacion 

En cest siecle devant le mort, 
Dont li conscience remort; 
Cascun li sien accuseront 

De ceaus qui la les porteront. 


So also in Epistola xxi Bonifacii ad Eadburgam:* 


Et se ipsum omnia audisse flagitiorum propria peccamina quae 
fecit a iuuentute sua, & ad confitendum aut neglexit, aut obliuioni 
tradidit, vel ad peccatum pertinere omnino nesciebat, ipsius propria 
voce contra illum clamasse, & eum dirissime accusasse, & specialiter 
unumquodque vitium, quasi ex sua persona in medium se obtulisse, 
dicendo quodam: Ego sum cupiditas tua, qua illicita frequentissime 
& contraria praeceptis Dei concupisti: Quodam vero ego sum vana 
gloria, qua te apud homines iactanter exaltasti. Alio: Ego sum 
mendacium, in quo mentiendo peccasti, etc. 


The Roman de la Rose refers to the punishment by partial im- 
mersion (vv. 6787-6790), to the instruments used by devils in tor- 
turing the damned (vv. 18840-2), and to the binding, beating, flay- 
ing, drowning and roasting of sinners (vv. 20771-4), all of which 
punishments are found in the Christian visions.** It also refers to 
the descent of Christ into Hell, a subject made familiar by the apoc- 
rypha (vv. 19710-19719) : 

Et s’en aloit enfer brisier 

Por soi faire par tout prisier: 
Dont trestuit de paor tremblérent 
Li diex d’enfer, car il cuidérent, 


60 Maxima Bibliotheca Veterum Patrurm, XIII, 78-70. 
61 Cf. RomManic Review, II, 54-60. 
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Quant ge le lor dis, que ce fust 
Cil qui par le bordon de fust, 
Por les ames par péchié mortes, 
Devoit d’enfer brisier les portes, 
Et lor grant orguel escachier 
Por ses amis d’enfer sachier. 


Guillaume de Machaut, in Le Jugement dou Roy de Navarre, 
vv. 2051-2053, compares a prisoner’s chains to the chains of Hell: 


Et il y est un lonc termine, 
Chargié col et les bras de fers 
Et les jambes, c’est bien enfers. 


Cf. St. Bernard :®” 


Paveo gehennam. . . . Quis dabit capiti meo aquam, et oculis 
meis fontem lacrymarum (Jerem., ix, 1), ut praeveniam fletibus fle- 
tum, et stridorem dentium, et manuum pedumque dura vincula et 
pondus catenarum prementium, stringentium, urentium, nec con- 
sumentium ? 


In the Pél. de TAme, Guillaume de Deguileville mentions the 
struggles of the devils for the possession of the soul as it leaves its 
earthly body (vv. 55-57) : the angel that guides the soul in its wan- 
derings in the other world (vv. 78-82, 187—190, 556-559), complies 
with the soul’s requests for explanations of what it sees (vv. 5181f., 
5513f., 5597f., 6780f., and 6805f.), and comforts it (vv. 79-82) ; 
the punishment by subjection to alternate heat and cold (vv. 
3853-4) ; the wheels of torment (vv. 4873-5038 and 5309-5328) ; 
and the molten metal poured down sinners’ throats (vv. 5177-5180, 
5241-8, and 5257-5260), for all of which parallels are found in 
the Christian visions.** 

Froissart in Le Buisson de Jeunesse, vv. 4412-6, mentions pur- 
gatory: 

A trés bonne heure il arriva 
Quant il vint en mon purgatore, 
Car il me rendi grant victore 
De la flame et de l’ardent fu 
Qui entours moi ou buisson fu. 


62 Migne, Pat. Lat., vol. 183, col. 852. 
63 Cf, P. M. L. A., xxv, 275-308. 
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‘As purgatory has no part in the eschatology of the Bible in either 
its canonical or apocryphal books, it is plain that the influence at 
work here is mediaeval. 

I].— PARADISE 


The presence of so many of the details of the mediaeval Chris- 
tian Hell and Purgatory in the French allegorical poems of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries makes it probable that the Chris- 
tian paradise (the heavenly and the earthly) will also be found to 
have left its imprint upon them. An important proof of the truth 
of this hypothesis is found in the very considerable number of pas- 
sages in French allegorical poems in which the Christian paradise 
is used as a term of comparison. This evidence is of the first im- 
portance, and will therefore be given in extenso. Geste de Blanche- 
flour e de Florence,®* vv. 300-304: 


. . . Sor son lit fu cochee, 
Que batu fu trestot de floures 
De si trés bele diverse coloures 
Que ceo sembloit parays 

Plus que autre terriene chose. 


Roman de la Rose, vv. 4910 and 4944-5: 


Amors ce est pais haineuse, 


Ce est enfers li doucereus, 
C’est paradis li dolereus. 


Thibaut, Roman de la Poire, vv. 1032-6: 


Son biau nes et sa bele boche 
Qui n’est amere, ne n’est toche, 
Ainz est si gente et si petite, 
Come si Diex l’etist eslite 

En son saintesme paradis. 


Philippe de Remi, Conte d’Amours,® stanza 40, vv. 10-12: 


Dont sui ge liés, dont sui joians ; 
Joians! si me soit Dix aidans, 
Ne volsisse estre en paradis! 


64 Romania, 37: 221-235. 
65 (Exuvres Poétiques, p. p. H. Suchier, 2 vols., Paris, 1884-5. 
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Guillaume de Machaut, Le Lay de Plour, vv. 185-8: 


Mes esperis 
Et mes paradis 
Estient mis 
En toy. . . 


Idem, Le Livre du V oir-Dit, vv. 2232-3: 
“ Baisiés-moy.” Dieus! qui ce féist, 
Il n’est paradis qui le vaille. 
Ibid., vv. 3492-3: 
S’estoie com cils qui se baigne 
En flun de paradis terrestre. 
Ibid., vv. 4719-4720: 
Et a son ymage tousdis 
Trairay, comme a mon paradis. 
Ibid., p. 241: 


Je l’aime autant come je desire paradis. 


Jean de Condé, La Messe des Oisiaus, vv. 64-68: 


N’estoit mie de la lontaine 

La dame Venus, qui venoit 

Et si grant conroy amenoit 

Ke nombres n’en puet estre dis: 
Che sambloit uns drois paradis. 


Watriquet de Couvin, Li Mireoirs as dames, vv. 930-1 and 942-3: 


Tant avoit bel et gent le cors 
Toute y estoit biautez eslite. 


C’iert uns fins paradis terrestre, 
Vuis de courous et plains de joie. 


Ibid., vv. 971-5: 
“Quel feste vous ont fait les dames? 
Sont elles bien de cors et d’ames, 
Bonnes et de grant biauté plaines?” 
—“Certes, ma dame, oil, a paines 
Fait il si bel em paradis.” 
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Idem, Li Dis des .titt. sieges, vv 88-89: 


Car en trestout le paradis 
N’avoit si bel con cil estoient. 


Idem, Li Dis des .viit. couleurs, vv. 73-83: 


De .viij. couleurs iert coulourez 
Li gentils paons honorez, 

Si que nulle rienz n’i falloit. 

Tant cointement le pas aloit 

Aprés sa poe cointoiant, 

Sa roe au soleil fretelant, 

Qu’a veoir iert fine merveille: 

De couleur d’or, ynde et vermeille, 
Blanc, vert, sanguin, ynde et tanée 
Ert si la place enluminée, 

Qu’estre sambloit fins paradis. 


Idem, Li Dis de l Escharbote, vv. 71-75 and 87-89: 


. . . Atant nous mesimes 

Au chemin tant que nous venimes, 
Chevauchant toute une valée, 
Vers une cité cretelée 

De marbre, a bretesche et a tour. 


Ce sembloit paradis terrestre, 
Ne riens ne pooit sus terre estre 
C’on n’en trouvast la a planté. 


Oton de Granson, Complainte de Saint Valentin,®® p. 763: 


Je feray vers vous mon deuoir 
D’aller du tout 4 mon pouuoir 
Vers celle dont faictes deuis, 
Qu’a plain on peult apperceuoir 
De beaulté le droit paradis. 


Eustache Deschamps, No. ccev, vv. 87-89: 


En ce bon temps de jadis 
Fu en mondain paradis 
D’amours, qui po me dura. 


66 Published in Les CEuvres de Maistre Alain Chartier, p. p. Du Chesne, 
Paris, 1617. 
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Idem, Lay de Franchise, v. 124: 
Cilz jours estoit uns mondains paradis. 
Idem, No. DLIV, vv. 46-48: 


C’est uns mondains paradiz 
Que d’avoir dame toudiz 
Ainsi fresche, ainsi nouvelle. 


Idem, No. DCCCCLX, v. 7: 
Vous regarder est un droit paradis. 
Froissart, Paradis d’ Amour, vv. 1245-1250: 


Et appelle un paradis 
Garni d’ounour 

Et de delis 

Vostre valour 

Et grant doucgour, 
Dame de pris. 


Idem, Le Buisson de Jeunesse, vv. 3756-9: 
Et appelle un paradys 
Le plaisant port 
De ma dame et le ressort 
De son cler vis. 


Idem, Le Dit dou florin, vv. 358-363: 
En la salle avoit tel lumiere, 
Ou en sa chambre, a son souper, 
Que on y veoit ossi cler 
Que nulle clareté poet estre; 
Certes a paradys terrestre 
Le comparoie moult souvent. 


La Cour de May,* vv. 641-2: 
Que il ne feroit plus bel estre, 
Ce croy je, en paradis terrestre. 
Ibid., vv. 1081-4: 
Tel homme de court congnoist bien 
Qu’en court il n’y a nul seur bien, 


Fors qu’en paradis, court des cours, 
La est joye durable en cours. 


87 Euvres de Jean Froissart, Poésies, vol. III. 
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Le Trésor Amoureux,®* vv. 1275-1286: 


Qu’est ce de croire fermement 
Qu’on soit amé parfaitement? 

Est il terrien paradis 

Qui le vaille en fais ou en dis, 
Tant soit il de haultain renom? 
Certainement je croy que non; 

Il n’est vraiement nulle rien 
Qu’on puist mieulx nommer terrien 
Paradis ne plus grant eiir, 

Que d’estre en ce cas asseiir, 

Car autre paradis n’y claime 

Que d’estre amé de ce qu’on ayme. 


Ibid., vv. 1563-4: 


Et c’est grasce et le paradis 
De ce monde en fais et en dis. 


Attention has previously been drawn to the resemblance between 
the garden of love in certain allegorical poems and the Christian 
paradise, celestial or terrestrial.°® The poets themselves at times 
draw the obvious comparison. 

Le Fablel dou dieu d’Amors,” stanza 23: 


Qant desous l’ente el vergié fui assis, 
Et jou oi des oysillons les cris, 

De joie fu si mes cuers raémplis, 
Moi fu avis que fuisse em paradis. 


Huon de Méry tells in Le Tornoiement de  Antechrist (pp. 6 and 7) 
how he saw a tree covered with birds. 


Et faisoient de divers chans 

Une si douce mélodie, 

Que a ma mort n’a ma vie 

Ne vousisse avoir autre gloire. 
Encor quant me vient en mémoire, 

68 (Euvres de Jean Froissart, Poésies, vol. III. 

89 Zeitschrift fiir Romanische Philologie, xxxii, 705-710; Langlois, Origines 
et Sources du Roman de la Rose, Paris, 1891, pp. 53-54; Arturo Graf, Miti, 
Leggende e Superstizioni del Medio Evo, 2 vols., Torino, 1892-1893, vol. I, p. 
155, Note 1209. 

7 Modern Philology, VIII, 63-86. 
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M’est il tout vraiement avis, 
Que c’estoit terrien paradis. 


Roman de la Rose, vv. 639-646: 


Et sachiés que je cuidai estre 
Por voir en Paradis terrestre, 
Tant estoit li leus délitables, 
Qu’il sembloit estre espéritables : 
Car si cum il m’iert lors avis, 
Ne féist en nul Paradis 

Si bon estre, com il faisoit 

Ou vergier qui tant me plaisoit. 


The passage just cited assumes especial significance because of the 
word espéritables (v. 642), and the unquestioned influence of the 
Rose upon all succeeding allegory. That Jean de Meun agreed with 
Guillaume de Lorris in his conception of the garden of love as an 
adaptation of the Christian paradise is proven by a citation from 
his portion of the poem (vv. 21523-8) : 

Et por ce que trop ne nous tiengne, 

D’un brief mot voil qu’il vous soviengne, 

Que qui la forme et la matire 

Du parc verroit, bien porroit dire 

C’onques en si bel paradis 

Ne fu formés Adans jadis. 


Guillaume de Machaut, Le Livre du V oir-Dit, vv. 3559-3562: 


Par accort soupames ensemble 
En un vergier, qui bien ressemble 
De douceur le biau paradis 
Qu’Eve & Adans eurent jadis. 


In the first lines of Li Tournois des Dames, Watriquet de Couvin 
states that he and the count went to Montferrant in October, 1327. 
He continues (vv. 30-35) : 


Et qui voudroit trouver bel ombre 
En esté, au douz jolif tans, 

Voist au parc, tant est delitans 
Et plains de si grant melodie 

En avril quant li bois verdie, 
Que nulz croire ne le porroit. 
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He mentions le douz roussignol (v. 36), the orieul and mauvis (v. 
42), and concludes (vv. 52-55): 


Je ne sai d’autrui, mais 4 mi 
Semble de l’ostel et de l’estre 
Ce soit fins paradis terrestre, 
Tant est de melodie plains. 


Trésor Amoureux, vv. 644-9 and 661-4: 


Le chemin en quoy je t’ai mis, 
C’est le lieu, aval et amont, 

Qui les cueurs de joie semont; 
C’est le jardin qui maint arpent 
De terre contient, et apent 

De droit au Tresor amoureux. 


A briefz mos, c’est le paradis 
A ceulz qui en fais et en dis 
Sont en leurs fais delicieux, 
Sans estre en rien malicieux. 


The anonymous poet of Les Echecs Amoureux"™ visits the ver- 
gier which many have described, but most gracefully of all (folio 
18 verso) 


Chilz qui fist le commencement 
Du joly rommant de la Rose, 


adding (folio 19 verso) : 
Briefment au voir dire chilz estres 
Sambloit mieulx diuins que terrestres. 
The God of Love seems to him like an angel (folio 20 verso) : 
Je cuidoye veoir tousdis 
Un droit Angle de paradis. 
Cf. folio 8 verso: 


Quant je vy le contenement 
De dames et du jonenchel 
Qui bien sambloit angles du cel. 


71 Ms. 0:66 of the Royal Library at Dresden. 
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These comparisons, by the poets themselves, of the allegorical 
garden of love to the Christian paradise give us a clue to the former's 
origin. In order to demonstrate the truth of their statements it is 
only necessary to compare the phenomena for ourselves. Descrip- 
tions of the Christian paradise are innumerable, and are found in 
the earliest Christian times and in the Middle Ages. They appeared 
in commentaries on the Book of Genesis, in accounts of the six days 
of creation, in theological and scientific treatises, in chronicles, 
legends, and visions.** From the latter I will cite the following 
examples : 

Bede, Historia Ecclesiastica Gentis Anglorum, Liber V, cap. 12: 


Et ecce ibi campus erat latissimus ac laetissimus tantaque frag- 
rantia vernantium flosculorum plenus, ut omnem mox foetorem 
tenebrosae fornacis, qui me pervaserat, effugaret admirandi huius 
suavitas odoris. ... Precedentes ... aspicio ante nos multo 
maiorem luminis gratiam quam prius; in qua etiam vocem cantan- 
tium dulcissimam audivi; sed et odoris fragrantia miri tanta de loco 
effundebatur, ut is, quem antea degustans quasi maximum rebar, 
iam permodicus mihi odor videretur.—Tundal, p. 41: Viderunt 
campum pulchrum, odoriferum, floribus insitum, lucidum et satis 
amoenum. 


Cf. the stage direction at the beginning of La Représentation 
d’Adam:** 


Constituatur paradisus loco eminenciori; . . . serantur odoriferi 
flores et frondes; sint in eo diverse arbores et fructus in eis depen- 
dentes, ut amenissimus locus videatur.—St. Patrick’s Purgatory:** 
Illi ostenderunt prata amoenissima diversis floribus fructibusque 
herbarum arborumque multiformium decorata, ex quorum suavitatis 
odore in aeternum, ut sibi visum est, vivere potuisset. . . . “ Patria 
haec terrestris est Paradisus.”—Enysham, p. 720: Ad ulteriora 
tendentibus lumen nobis gratissimum coepit paulatim apparere. 
Hine odoris fragrantia suavissimi nec multo post campi florum 
multimoda iucunditate vernantis amoenitas incredibilem nobis prae- 
stitit voluptatem.—De Sanctis Barlaam et Josaphat:*® 

72 Graf., op. cit., vol. I, p. 41. In an appendix, vol. I, pp. 197-217, the author 


quotes some descriptions of the earthly paradise drawn from early Christian 
and mediaeval works. 


78 Das Adamsspiel, hgg. von K. Grass, 2nd ed., Halle, 1907, p. 3. The editor 
dates it between 1146 and 1174. 
74 Matth. Par. Chronica Majora, II, 200. 


75 Jacobi a Voragine Legenda aurea, rec. Graesse, second edition, Lipsiae, 
1850, p. 822. 
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In qua oratione obdormiens vidit se duci in quoddam pratum de- 
coris floribus exornatum, ubi folia arborum dulcem sonum reddebant 
aura quadam grata agitata, et odorem mirificum emanabant, ubi 
fructus visu speciosissimi et gustu desiderabiles, ubi sedes positae 
erant auro et gemmis fabricatae, lecti lucidi cum pretiosissimis orna- 
mentis, aquae limpidissimae praeterfluentes. Dehinc in civitatem 
ipsum introduxerunt, cujus muri ex auro obrizo erant, quod clari- 
tate mirabili refulgebat, ubi aetherei quidam exercitus cantantes 
canticum, quod auris mortalium non audivit, dictumque est ei: iste 
est locus beatorum. 


The Latin debate, De Phillide et Flora,*® contains an important 
description of the paradise of love (amoris ... paradisum, v. 
233), which serves to link the descriptions in the Latin visions with 
those in the French allegorical poems. E. Faral is of the opinion’? 
that the poet was inspired by descriptions of the earthly paradise, and 
calls attention to the importance of line 261: Immortalis fieret ibi 
manens homo. Vv. 233-266: 


Ad amoris destinant ire paradisum, 
dulcis ira commovet utriusque visum ; 
Phillis Florae, Phillidi Flora movet risum; 
fert Phillis accipitrem manu, Flora nisum. 
Parvo tractu temporis nemus est inventum, 
ad ingressum nemoris murmurat fluentum ; 
ventus inde redolet myrrhis et pigmentum, 
audiuntur tympana cytharaeque centum. 
Quicquid potest hominis comprehendi mente, 
totum ibi virgines audiunt repente ; 
vocum differentiae sunt illic inventae, 
sonat diatessaron, sonat diapente. 
Tympanum, psalterium, lyra, symphonia 
sonat et mirabili plaudit harmonia ; 
sonant ibi phialae voce valde pia, 
et buxus multiplici movet vitae via. 
Sonant omnes volucrum linguae voce plena, 
vox auditur merulae dulcis et amoena; 
corydalus garrulus, turtur, philomena, 
quae non cessat conqueri de transacta poena, 
76 The Latin Poems Commonly Attributed to Walter Mapes, collected and 


edited by Thomas Wright, London, 1841. 
77 Romania, 41, p. 482. 
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Instrumento musico, vocibus canoris, 
tum diversi specie contemplata floris, 
tum odoris gratia redundante foris, 
conjectatur teneri thalamus Amoris. 
Virgines introeunt modico timore ; 
et eundo proprius crescunt in amore; 
sonant quaeque volucrum proprio rumore, 
acceduntur animi vario clamore. 
Immortalis fieret ibi manens homo; 
arbor ibi quaelibet suo gaudet pomo; 
viae myrrha, cinnamo fragrant, et amomo; 
conjectari poterat dominus ex domo. 
Vident choros juvenum et domicellarum ; 
singulorum corpora, corpora stellarum. 


The descriptions of the gardens, parks and meadows that figure 
so universally in the setting of French allegorical poems, are at the 
beginning very simple.** Raoul de Houdenc, La V oie de Paradis,” 
vv. 874-6: 


Et quant j’oi l’eschiele montée, 
En une plaingne grant & lée 
Entrai qui mult ert délitable. 


Florance et Blancheflor,®® vv. 15-17, 31-34, 37-38: 


Un jor d’esté par un matin 
Deus puceles en un jardin 
Entrerent por esbanoier. 


Par le vergier esbanoiant 
S’en aloient lez un pendant: 
Un val truevent et un ruissel 
Qui soef cort par l’epinel. 


Puis s’assiéent soz l’olivier 
Qui fu plantez lez le gravier. 

78 Similar descriptions are found in earlier French poems, e. g., Thébes, vv. 
2143-2152, 2235, 4847, 8081, and vol. II, p. 138; Cligés, vv. 6400-6424; Yvain, vv. 
410-477; Erec et Enide, vv. 5746-5764. But that these were not the source of 
inspiration of the poets of allegory must be inferred from the abundant refer- 
ences the latter make to Christian eschatology, as shown above. 

79 Rutebeuf, Guvres, Til, 220. 

80 Barbazan et Méon, Fabliaux et Contes, IV, 354-365. 
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Hueline et Aiglantine,®* vv. 1-4, 7-8: 


Ce fu en mai, et tans d’esté 
Que la vert herbe croist o pré, 
Deus puceles en un vergier 
Entrerent por esbenoier : 


Amont vindrent par lo jardin 
A la fontaine sor le pin. 


Details are more abundant in La Geste de Blancheflour e de Flo- 
rence. Vv. I-12: 


L’autre hier m’en aloi jwant, 
De mes amors rejoissaunt, 
Deleez une praierie 
Ou il i avoit douce odour 
E trefin fresche flerour 
De tote manere d’espiecerie. 
Qe n’ad souz ciel tiele maladie, 
Fievre quarteine ne parlesie, 
Q’en cors d’homme soit agregie, 
Qe, par une goute de la rosée 
Qe sur l’erbe i est trovée, 
Ne soit de tot amenousie. 


The poet continues with a list of musical instruments, such as is not 
found in the descriptions of the earthly paradise, and with a men- 
tion of four streams that are a commonplace of such descriptions®™ 
(vv. 34-36) : 

Une fountaigne que i sourdoit 

En quatre russeaus s’espandoit 

En la gravele de grant lusour. 


The garden contains all sorts of precious stones (vv. 37-51), of 
trees (vv. 52-72), and of birds (vv. 73-90), “ which sang night and 
day new songs of great sweetness.’’®* We have in this poem a sud- 


81 Méon, Nouv. Rec., Paris, 1823, I, 353-363. 

82 Graf, op. cit., p. 36. 

83 The editor, Paul Meyer, suggests (Romania, 32: 224) that these categories 
may have been lacking in the English original, and may have been inserted in 
the French version with pedagogical intention. They resemble, except for the 
verse form, the nominalia, or word groups, found in treatises composed in Eng- 
land for students of French. 
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den and considerable expansion of the garden description, and in the 
inclusion of the four streams almost certain evidence of the influence 
of descriptions of the earthly paradise. 

In Le Fablel dou Dieu d’Amors the poet represents himself as 
dreaming that on a May morning, when the birds were singing, he 
entered a meadow (stanza 4) covered with every kind of herb and 
flower (5). Its single stream flowed from paradise, and had the 
power to restore youth and virginity (6 and 7): 


De paradis i couroit uns rouissiax 
Parmi la pree, qui tant ert clers et biax, 
N’a tant viel home en cités n’en castiax, 
S’il s’i baignast, lués ne fust jovenciax, 


Ne dame nule tant etist mesjué, 

Mais gant nul jor n’eiist enfant porté, 
Se .j. petit eiist asavouré, 

Ne fust pucele, ains qu’ele issist del pré. 


It flowed over precious stones upon which were carved the images 
of birds and wild beasts (8). The poet walks along the river bank 
until he comes to a vergié (9) full of common trees (10), whose 
branches are constantly covered with leaves and blossoms. The 
rosebushes are laden with roses in February as well as May (11). 
The vergié is surrounded by uns fossés . . . de marbre pavés (12) 
surmounted by a pons leveis (14) which no vilains may cross (15). 

The scene of De Venus la Deesse d’Amor is laid En un bel prey. 
The lover sits desous un pint flori (stanza 5) and hears the songs 
of the birds, which make him think he is in paradise (11) : 


Quant desous !’ente el uergier fu asis 
Et il entendi des oiseillons les cris, 
De ioie fu li suens cors si emplis, 
Lui fu auis qu’il fu en paradis. 


In Le Tornoiement de l Antechrist, after Huon de Méry has 
described Largesce’s dinner (p. 94 f.), at which the guests were 
offered all the fruits of paradise except the fatal fruit the eating of 
which resulted in the expulsion of Adam and Eve, he relates that 
the party enter a vergier in flower and surrounded by a crenelated 
wall (p. 97): 
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Et ert tous as murs as querniaus 
Clos plus richement du monde. 


There was so much aubespine in flower that the poet thought it must 
have snowed. The birds sang col estendu, each in its pavilion. 

The scene of the Roman de la Rose is laid in a praérie grant et 
bele (v. 122), carpeted with erbe fresche verdoiant (v. 1390), where 
tl i avoit tous jours plenté De flors et yver et esté (vv. 1409-1410). 
Vv. 1415-1418: 

Trop par estoit la terre cointe, 
Qu’ele ere piolée et pointe 

De flors de diverses colors, 

Dont moult sunt bones les odors. 


Sweetly singing birds abound (v. 67 f.). _Vv. 480-3: 
Onc més ne fu nus leus si riches 
D’arbres, ne d’oisillons chantans ; 
Qu’il i avoit d’oisiaus trois tans 
Qu’en tout le remanant de France. 


Cf. also vv. 647 f., and 705 f. The garden of the rose has many 
kinds of trees (vv. 1297 f., 1334 f., 1355 f.) and spices (v. 1348 f.), 
among them Graine de paradis novele (v. 1351). The garden is en- 
closed by a wall (vv. 129-131): 


Quant j’oi un poi avant alé, 
Si vi un vergier grant et lé, 
Tot clos d’un haut mur bataillé. 


The poet wonders how he is to get over it (vv. 498-505) : 


Forment me pris a démenter 
Par quel art ne par quel engin 
Je porroie entrer ou jardin; 
Més ge ne poi onques trouver 
Leu par oti g’i péusse entrer. 
Et sachiés que ge ne savoie 
S’il i avoit pertuis ne voie, 

Ne leu par ow !’en i entrast. 


Cf. Bede (Hist. Eccl. Gentis Angl., V, 12): 


Vidi ante nos murum permaximum, cuius neque longitudini hinc 
uel inde, neque altitudini ullus esse terminus videretur. Coepi autem 
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mirari, quare ad murum accederemus, cum in eo nullam ianuam uel 
fenestram uel ascensum alicubi conspicerem.** 


The scene of the Salu d’Amors of Philippe de Remi®® is laid 
(v. 186) 


En un jardin jonchié de flours. 


Guillaume de Machaut begins Le Dit dou Vergier by relating 
how he enters a jardinet in which are trees bearing blossoms of dif- 
ferent colors. He follows a dewy, grass-grown path to a vergier 
where the birds are singing, and where many-colored flowers are 
found. He enters a praielet in the center of which stands a tree of 
such beautiful blossoms and foliage, and of such a fine odor, that it 
would comfort the heart-broken. He concludes with the lines cited 
above (vv. 65-66) : 

Je ne say que ce pooit estre 
Fors que le paradis terrestre. 


The scene of Jean de Condé’s La Messe des Oitsiaus et il Plais 
des Chanonesses et des Grises Nonains is laid in a beautiful forest 
and meadow (vv. 6-11 and 94-103): 


Et songai qu’en une forest 

Estoie en la plus bele lande 

Que on trouvast jusqu’en Illande; 
S’ere assis sour une tombele 

Qui en la lande estoit moult bele, 
Si avoit un pin mout ramu. 


84 See also Rose, v. 22344 f., where metaphorical use is made of the Chris- 
tian’s familiar wallet and staff: 


Ge qui l’en rens mercis cent mile, 
Tantost comme bons pélerins, 
Hastis, fervens et enterins 
De cuer, comme fins amoreus, 
Aprés cest otroi savoreus, 
Vers l’archiére acueil mon voiage 
Por fornir mon pélerinage; 
Et port o moi par grant esfort 
Escherpe et bordon grant et fort, 
Tel qu’il n’a mestier de ferrer 
Por jornoier ne por errer. 

85 Euvres Poétiques, ed. Suchier, II 197 f. 
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Si ert revestie la prée 

De verte herbe et de flours diverses, 
Blanches, jaunes, rouges et perses; 
Asés y ot d’arbres divers, 

De fueille viestis et couviers, 

Et fuison y ot de floris. 

Moult estoit li lieus seignouris, 

Car fontaines y ot pluisours, 
Douces et cleres de droit sours, 
Courans sour menue graviele. 


This poem contains an elaborate parody of the church service as 
sung in the honor of Venus by the birds. The poet explains (vv. 


684-691 ) : 


Li arbres que tu vois chargié 
De flour et de fruit et de fueille 
Senefie qu’il ne se dueille, 
Qu’en paradis ert envoiie 
S’ame, quant sera desloiie 

Des loiiens dont ore est tenus. 
Li chant des oiselons menus 
Les chans des angles senefient. 


In Watriquet de Couvin’s Li Dis de Arbre Royal the poet rep- 
resents himself as being sent by God (vv. 20-24) 


En .i. bel vergier verdoiant 
Loing de la ville, en .i. destour, 
Enclos d’un haut mur tout entour, 
Crestelé de pierre et de marbre, 
S’avoit dedenz planté maint arbre. 


Watriquet’s Li Toirnois des Dames has as its setting a beautiful 
park (vv. 30-35): 


Et qui voudroit trouver bel ombre 
En esté, au douz jolif tans, 
Voist ou parc, tant est delitans 

Et plains de si grant melodie 
En avril quant li bois verdie, 
Que nulz croire ne le porroit. 
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The bois de Jonece of Jehan Acart de Hesdin’s La Prise Amou- 
reuse®® has four roads (Leéce, v. 168; Compaignie, v. 183; Cointise, 
v. 209; Fol Cuidier, v. 240) which may have been suggested by the 
four streams of the earthly paradise. 

The scene of Froissart’s Paradis d’Amour is laid in une lande 
(v. 1009) in which stands the pavilion of the God of Love (vv. 
1015-1016). The poet says (vv. 1453-1460) : 

Tant alames, ce me fu vis, 

Parmi le bois tout a devis, 

Que nous venins sus un preel 

Ou vert faisoit, plaisant et bel, 
Tout enclos de vermaus rosiers, 
D’anqueliers et de lisiers, 

Et la chantoit li rosignols 

En son chant qui fu moult mignos. 


The garden in which Froissart lays the scene of his Trettié Amou- 
reus @ la Loenge dou Joli Mois de May is filled with trees, shrubs 
and fragrant flowers, and resounds with the songs of birds (vv. 
16-58). He employs a similar setting for Li Joli Buisson de 
Jionece (vv. 1220-1225, 1263-1270, 1277-1285, and 1895-1901). 

The accounts of religious services sung by birds, found in sev- 
eral French allegorical poems, were probably suggested by visions 
of the other world of Irish origin. The account in the Vita Sancti 
Brendani*™ is the most detailed. Huon de Méry in Le Tornoiement 
de lAntechrist refers to the songs of birds in ecclesiastical terms 
(pages 6 and 7): 


Et faisoient de divers chans 
Une si douce mélodie, 

Que a ma mort n’a ma vie 

Ne vousisse avoir autre gloire. 


Le service fut beaus et lons, 
Que firent a lor créatour. 
Guillaume de Lorris does likewise in vv. 705-6 of the Rose: 


Grant servise et dous et plaisant 
Aloient cil oisel faisant. 


86 Hgg. von Hoepfiner, Dresden, 1910. 
87 Cited in P. M. L. A., xxv, 305-6. 
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So also Philippe de Remi, in Jehan et Blonde, vv. 3035-3040: 
Avoec chou leur amour envoise 
La verdure, la douce noise 
Des mauvis et des roussignos 
Et d’autres oisillons de bos, 
Qui doucement en leur latin 
Leur cantoient vespre et matin. 


Perhaps best known, and certainly most detailed, of these parodies 
of the religious service sung by birds is La Messe des Oisiaus of Jean 
de Condé,®* mentioned above. 


III.—ConcLusIon 


The evidence collected above shows that, whereas all the pro- 
fane literature of France was necessarily influenced to some extent 
by the church, French love allegory was especially indebted to it. 
French allegory adopted to a considerable extent the dream or 
vision form of the Christian visions which flourished just before it. 
In its references to Hell and Purgatory it mentioned many features 
already made familiar by these same visions. It called its Garden 
of Love “ Paradise,” and described it (to quote Faral, loc. cit.) “as 
Paradise was described, as a garden of delight, full of fruit, of flow- 
ers, of perfumes, of birdsongs, and music.” 

STANLEY L. GALPIN 

TRINITY COLLEGE, HARTFORD, CONN. 


88 For analysis cf. Neilson, The Origins and Sources of the Court of Love, 
Boston, 1899, pp. 225-226. 








EUSTORG DE BEAULIEU, A DISCIPLE OF MAROT 
(Continued from p. 59) 
IV. GENEVA; THIERRENS. Last YEARS (1537-1552) 


It was at a very opportune moment that Beaulieu came to 
Geneva. The Reformation was still in its infancy and Christian 
ministers were in demand. Besides, the leaders of the movement 
had just recommended to the Council that the singing of psalms be 
introduced into the service. In June 1537 this innovation was pro- 
posed by the ministers of Geneva and it was approved by the mag- 
istrates of the city. In May 1538 Calvin and Farel were in Berne, 
and shortly after their arrival the following decision was made by 
the government : 


“ Mercredi, 21 juin 1538. Ecrire une lettre aux juges du Con- 
sistoire pour leur faire savoir que mes Seigneurs veulent que la 
jeunesse apprenne a chanter les Psaulmes, et que le principal de 
l’Ecole et son proviseur enseignent la musique des dites psaumes.’®® 


In an epistle of Calvin we find a very lengthy defense of the sing- 
ing of psalms. He writes: 

“Et mesmes S. Paul ne parle pas seulement de prier de bouche, 
mais aussi de chanter, et a verité, nous cognoissons par experience 
que le chant a grande force & vigueur d’esmouvoir & enflamber le 


coeur des hommes, pour invoquer & louer Dieu d’un zele plus vehe- 
ment & ardent.” 


These songs must not be light, however, but on the contrary they 
should be of a very serious nature, for there is a very great difference 
between songs one sings at table and in the house, and those which 
are fitting for use in Church in the presence of God and his angels.”° 

The need of ministers and the authorization of the singing of 

69 Herminjard, Correspondance des Réformateurs dans les pays de langue 
francaise, Geneva and Paris, 1866-1897, vol. v, p. 6, note 16. 

70 Calvin, Epistre, June 10, 1543, reprinted in Henri Expert, Le Psautier 
huguenot du xvie siécle, Paris, 1902. This epistle is of great interest since it 


gives in detail, supported by citations from St. Augustine, Calvin’s attitude 
toward the whole question of music in the Church. 
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psalms were two good reasons for attracting the former priest and 
organist to Geneva. From his pen we learn that he came there on 
the first of May, 1537." He did not stay very long in that city. 
He seems to have wandered about, probably in search of an occu- 
pation. About a year later he came to Lausanne to study theology, 
and on the tenth of May, 1540, he presented himself before the Con- 
sistory of Berne, and upon the recommendation of that body was 
elected on the twelfth of that same month to the pastorate of Thier- 
rens, a small town in the canton of Vaud.** Beaulieu was the 
first pastor of Thierrens whose name is found in the records of the 
town.7* 

From Thierrens Beaulieu addressed an epistle to Marguerite de 
Sainct-Simon, of Bordeaux, formerly his pupil, upon learning that 
she had embraced the new religion. He entreats her to be moderate 
in her love of music: 


Or, touchant l’art que musicalement 
T’apprins iadis: ie ne vueil pas debatre 
Quw’honnestement ne t’y puisses esbatre, 

(Car quelque fois ie m’y recrée aussi) 

Mais garde toy d’en user la n’icy, 

Pour te monstrer ne pour aulcune gloire, 
Ains en iouant chante, et tien ta memoire 
Dressée au Ciel chantant chantz et Canticques, 
Telz que Dauid (non les chansons lubricques, 


71 Beaulieu, Chrestienne Resjouissance, (Bale) 1546, p. 178, Le Dieu gard 
de lautheur a la ville et aux Citoyens de Geneve, la premiere fois qu’il y vient: 
qui fut lan 1537, et le premier iour de May. We find a poem similar in spirit to 
this one in Marot, ed. 1702, vol. i, p. 193, Le Dieu gard 4 la Cour. For the full 
title of the Chrestienne Resjouissance see later chapter. 

72 Cf. Herminjard, Correspondance, vol. vi, number 886, notes. Also vol. i, 
p. 245. Bordier, in his article on Beaulieu in La France Protestante, gives the 
date of Beaulieu’s holding the position of pastor in Thierrens as 1537-1542. 
These dates seem to be inexact, since we found that he did not get his appoint- 
ment until 1540. Professor H. Vuilleumier of the faculty of theology at Lau- 
sanne, who is the author of several works on this period, gave me the results 
of his investigations concerning Beaulieu. He also does not accept the dates 
given by Bordier. 

78 Thierrens belonged to the “Classe de Moudon.” Its history was a rather 
uneventful one. The town received some notoriety in 1798 (on Jan. 28), when 
there was a skirmish between the French and Swiss soldiers, the outcome of 
which was the invasion of the Vaud country by the French. (From notes by B. 
de Cérenville, archiviste paléographe at the library of Lausanne.) 
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Pleines d’ordure et de folles amours) 
Et te souuienne et pense tous les jours, 
Que le gosier et bouche parle et chante 
Le bien ou mal que coeur luy presente, 
Aduise dong de chanter proprement.”* 


It is obvious that Beaulieu rapidly assumed the attitude of the Re- 
formation towards music. 
In a letter to Pierre Giron, secretary of Berne, Beaulieu writes: 


“Tl vous plaira dire aus dicts ministres de Berne, que fassent 
métre au dict mandement mon nom, qui est: Eustorgius vel Hector 
de Belloloco. Et le nom de ma dicte femme est Rolletta; mais elle 
n’a point de surnom, pour ce que c’est une champisse qui fut trouué a 
Genéve qui ne scait qui fut son pére ne sa mére. 


This letter is dated August 1540, and is the only record to be 
found of the poet’s marriage.*® He was probably married quite a 
long time before writing the letter, for on the third of September, 
1540, there was entered in the Registers of the Consistory the fol- 
lowing: “3 sept. 1540. Eustorgius de Belloloco fait citer sa femme, 
Roletta, parcequ’elle l’a quitté, il y a six semaines.” This last date 
would make us believe that his wife had already left him at the time 
the above letter was written or else that a mistake has been made in 
fixing its date as the end of August.*® 

In the letter to Pierre Giron, Beaulieu tells that he intends to 
publish some psalms the following winter. Concerning his plans 
he writes : 


“S’il vous plaisoit aussi me faire ce bien de scauoir avec Mathias 
Appiarius s’il yra a ceste prochayne foire de Francfort et quand il 
sera de retour a Berne—il me seroit bien utile de scauoir son dict re- 
tour, ou s'il n’y yra point. Car je délibére, a l’aide de Dieu, de luy 
apporter des psalmes a imprimer, tous corrigés, et ce devant l’yver 
si je puis. Vous plaise donq de m’en escripre ung mot, pour 
Dieu.’’*? 

74 Chrest. Resj., p. 198. This poem as well as all the others in the volume 
has marginal citations from the Scriptures. 

7 Herminjard, Correspondance, vol. vi, no. 886, Eustorg de Beaulieu a Pierre 
Giron &@ Berne. (De Thierrens, a la fin d’aoiit 1540.) This incomplete auto- 
graph letter has until now remained unpublished (Archives de Berne). 

76 Op. cit., n. 2. 

77 Appiarius was a publisher at Strasbourg from 1533-1535. He transferred 
his establishment to Berne about 1538 or 1539. Cf. Herminjard. At the fair at 
Frankfort printers exhibited and sold their works. Cf. Estienne, La Foire de 
Francfort, Paris 1875, p. 71: 
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As we shall return later to the question of psalms published by 
Beaulieu, suffice it to say now that the wish he expressed in the above 
letter was probably never fulfilled. 

In May, 1543, Beaulieu addressed an epistle from his town of 
Thierrens to the poet Clément Marot, then in Geneva. In this epistle 
he begs the French poet to accept his invitation to visit him. The 
poem is important as it supplies a date for Marot’s sojourn in 
Switzerland. It is also interesting to note, as we shall see in the 
epistle, that Marot’s wife was still alive at the time it was written. 
Concerning the invitation Guiffrey, one of Marot’s biographers, 
writes: 


“Mais de méme que ces gens qui, vivant chez eux, ont toujours 
un oeil a la fenétre pour épier ce qui se passe chez le voisin, Eustorg 
avait appris l’arrivée de Marot 4 Genéve. Le travail de traductions 
des Psaumes I’avait enchanté; par des amis il savait a peu prés exacte- 
ment ou en était le poéte. La peste ayant éclaté 4 Genéve, Eustorg 
de Beaulieu saisit cette occasion de faire de nouvelles avances a 
Marot et de lui offrir ’hospitalité dans sa retraite champétre.” . . .78 


Guiffrey doubts unnecessarily Beaulieu’s sincerity. This epistle 
deserves to be quoted : 


Frere et amy et voisin tout ensemble, 

Loué soit Dieu qui par’Christ nous assemble 
Comme assembla jadis aux champs dehors, 

Le mien Beaulieu, huict lieues prés ton Cahors. 
Loué soit donq, ce bon Pére céleste, 

Qui sa bonté nous faict si manifeste, 

En nous tirant par grace et charité 

Du puys d’Enfer sans l’avoir merité, 

Nous qui iadis feusmes pleins d’injustice, 

Sans chercher l’huys par ot l’homme injuste ysse. 


J’arrive 4 un autre marché, lequel peut étre considéré comme l’accessoire 
et le complément de celui que je viens de décrire, bien qu’il n’ait avec lui rien de 
commun. Du marché de Mercure (s'il est vrai que ce dieu préside au com- 
merce), je passe donc au marché des Muses, que j’appellerai, si on le veult, 
Académie ou l’Exposition universelle des Muses. A Francfort en effet, a 
l’époque des foires, les Muses convoquent leurs typographes, leurs libraires, ete, 
A peine sont-ils réunis, vous n’étes plus dans cette ville d’Allemagne qui a nom 
Francfort: vous vous croyez plut6t dans cette autre cité, autrefois florissante, 
la plus lettrée de toute la Gréce. 


78 Guiffrey, Geuvres de Marot, vol. i, p. 525. The biographer continues to 
show that Beaulieu tried every possible means to attract Marot to Thierrens. 
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Our poet expresses his delight at the thought that Marot is so near, 
for it was five years since he had seen any one from his native dis- 
trict of the Limousin. He expresses the hope also, that if Marot 
writes to his family he will have the kindness to forward some 
letters to his relatives. In these letters, Beaulieu recommended that 
his family embrace the new religion, and asked that they have no 
regrets for him, since God has brought him more good than any 
wordly possessions could have effected. He goes on to describe to 
Marot the charms of Thierrens, a town far from the noise of the 
city and from the power of the Pope, hoping that these will prove 
to be sufficient to attract Marot: 


Te prye encor quand tu seras las, 
(Ou que des champs chercheras le sollas) 
Vien-t’en vers moy, car suis en un village 
Tout circondé d’arbres, fueille et ramage, 
La ou je n’oy que cors de pastoureaulx, 
Voix de brebis, vaches, boewfz et taureaulx. 
Mais plus me plaict encor telle brayerie 
Que ne feroit toute la chanterie 
Du Papegay de Romme, ou Antechrist 
Dont le baptesme a(s) doctement escript.” 
Mais, quoy que soit, j’ay la saincte Escripture 
Qu’a mon coeur Christ monstre en sa pourtraicture, 
Et la repais mon ame du pain vif 
Dont est privé maint gros Rabin Juif. 
La mon esprit j’abreuve d’un breuvage 
Dont tout mon corps se nourrit et sollage, 
Et du pain sec(ces sainctz escriptz lisans) 
Me soutient plus que sausce des pheisans. 
Brief, le village, abject, ce semble, et vile, 
M’est un Paris ou aultre grosse ville. 
79In the Revue du seiziéme siécle vol. i, p. 68, is to be found an article by 
J. Plattard, reviewing a series of articles by R. Fromage, which appeared in the 
Bulletin de la Soc. de Vhist. du Prot. fr., 1900, pp. 44, 129, 225. Mr. Fromage 
published a few unedited poems attributed to Marot. One of these is entitled: 
”D’ung monstre nouvellement baptizé” (pp. 44-50). Fromage sees in this 
poem an allusion to the two lines of Beaulieu which end the above citation. 
According to Plattard, this poem is not by Marot. It appeared in a collection 
published in 1555, with the title: “Du Baptesme de I’Antechrist.” The point 
established by Plattard is that the poem was attributed to Marot as early as 
1543. 
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Et n’ay regret aux grands Palays et Courtz, 
Mais que soubz Christ je parface mon cours. 


In the meanwhile Beaulieu seems to have remained as fond of music 


as ever, for he tells Marot that he spends his time playing and singing 
the latter’s psalms: 


J’ay oultre encor, mon jeu de Manichorde, 

Ou les Chansons Divines je recorde, 

Et les tant beaux Psalmes par toy confictz: 

Ou as ouvré a mon gré mieulx qu’ongq feis. 

Souvent aussi je pren du croc ma harpe, 

Et te la pendz a mon col en escharpe: 

Pour y jouer et Psalmes et Chansons 

Selon que Dieu m’a instruict en leurs sons. 
Or voyla donq, frére, commént je passe 

Mon temps aux champs alors que je me lasse, 

Et de cella suis prest de faire part 

Quand te plaira de venir ceste part. 
T’offrant encor, pour faire fin et reste, 

Que si tu es importuné de peste, 

Une chambréte en mon logis auras 

Pour ta famille et toy, quand tu vouldras. 
Car je suis seul (quant a l’heure présente) 

Et n’ay chez moy qu'une vieille servante 

Pour prendre soing de mes bestes 4 laict, 

Et, pour penser mon cheval, un vallet.*° 


The above epistle is followed by a sextain likewise addressed to 
Marot: 


Si le seigneur Gurin est par de 1a, 
Salue-le, s’il te plaict, sans l’obmettre, 
M’offrant a toy plus que ne vault cela, 
Et le service envers toy recongnoistre. 
Au Magnifique aussi vouldroys fort estre 
Recommandé, veu que Christ a suyvi, 
Car trois ans a qu’aulcun d’eulx ne vie.** 
80 Chrest. resj., p. 204 etc. 


81 Op. cit., p. 207. For Pierre Gurin, cf. Herminjard, Correspondance, vol. 
vi, p. 240, n. 36: “ Pierre Gurin, natif d’Annonay, regu bourgeois de Genéve le 
29 janv. 1536.” For Laurent Meigret, French refugee, consult Herminjard.—Cf. 
Guiffrey, CEeuvres de Marot, vol. iii, p. 257, n. 3: “Ce devait étre une de ces 
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It is very probable that Marot did not accept this invitation, for no- 
where in his works do we find an answer or an allusion to Beaulieu. 

A letter written by a certain Eynard Pichon from Courtaillod to 
Rodolphe Gaultier of Zurich, dated September 3, 1543, mentions 
Beaulieu as having returned to that town: 


“ Je vous prie fére mes recommendations a maistre Bullinger et 
a maistre Conrad et a sa femme, auquels je desireroys de pouvoir 
faire quelque bon service de par desca. Et dirés a Conrad que 
Hector est de retour, mes que je n’ay point parlé a luy.”S? 


We do not know when he came there nor when he left. 

Herminjard, citing the Manuel de Berne, states that on the 
twenty-sixth of May, 1544, Beaulieu offered to the magistrates of 
Berne a collection of psalms. They rewarded him pro dedicatione 
psalmorum by giving him “quatre écus au soleil et cinq aunes 
d’étoffe de couleur,” but they made no decision concerning the col- 
lection (Correspondance, vol. ix, p. 284 note). He also suggests 
that after leaving Thierrens, Beaulieu went in search of a position 
as music teacher. He was, however, in Thierrens in 1545, as we 
know from a letter addressed by Viret to Calvin concerning Beau- 
lieu’s translations of the Psalms, and of the Epistles of St. Paul. 
In this letter Viret writes that Hector, concerning whom Calvin had, 
he believes, heard, requested him to write on his behalf, and that he 
could not refuse to do so. He informs Calvin that Beaulieu had 
spent several years in translating the Psalms, and the Epistles of 
St. Paul, into French. Viret himself had read some of them and 
found them to be not without merit. He was very anxious to have 
these translations, together with some music, published by Girardus, 
with the approval of Calvin. Beaulieu, Viret continues, intends to 
bring a copy of his work to Calvin. The latter wants Calvin to 
show Beaulieu that he had really written very seriously about the 
matter.®* 

A few days later (March 15), Calvin answered Viret’s letter. 
natures aventureuses et remuantes, dont le but supréme est d’arriver a la fortune, 
et qui ne marchandent point sur les moyens de rassasier leurs appetits de richesses 
et d’honneurs,” etc. 

82 Herminjard, Op. cit., vol. ix, p. 10, letter 127. 

83 J, Calvini opera quae supersunt omnia, ed. Baum, Cunitz, Reuss (Corpus 


Reformatorum), Brunswick, 1860, vol. xii, p. 45. The letter is dated at Lau- 
sanne, March II, 1545. 
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He tells the latter that he entrusts him with the examination of Beau- 
lieu’s translations and that he has not yet spoken to Girard. He 
would prefer that he translate other psalms than those already done 
by Marot, but that it would not interfere with the publishing of the 
book. Besides the psalms which Beaulieu showed him, there were also 
other songs by him. He warns Viret that he should take great care 
lest these translations and songs offend the “ principes.”** Perhaps 
Calvin had in mind some of the earlier poems by Beaulieu, which 
were of a rather licentious nature. 

On the eighteenth of August, 1546, Beaulieu published the vol- 
ume of songs already referred to, entitled Chrestienne Resjouis- 
sance. In this volume we find mentioned many of the prominent 
men of the Reformation. On the verso of the title page is a qua- 
train by Guillaume Gueroult addressed to Beaulieu: 


Combien qu’Eustorg mille fois te diras: 

Se croy ie (amy) qu’a cause de ton coeur 

Le nom d’Hector iamais n’euiteras, 

Veu les assaultz dont Dieu t’a faict vaincqueur. 


Beaulieu answered the quatrain with the following: 


Par la vertu de Christ qui me conforte Phil. 4. 
Tout m’est possible (amy) & le sera. 

Et gloire a Dieu, car sa verité forte 

Ne m’a laissé: laisse ne laissera. Psal. 117. 


Gueroult was a poet and translator of several Latin and Greek 
works. La Croix Du Maine and Du Verdier say of him: 


“ Guillaume Gueroult, natif de Rouen en Normandie. II a tra- 
duit de Latin en Francois un livre de J. P. Cermenat, Milanois, le- 
quel s’intitule Discours de la droite administration des Royaumes et 
Républicques, imprimé 4 Lyon par Loys & Charles Pesnot a la Sale- 
mandre, l’an 1561; le premier Livre du Naturel des Oiseaux; le 
second du Naturel des Animaux,®® imprimé a Lyon pas Balthazar 
Arnoulet, l’an 1550, avec les portraits en figures d’iceux; Chansons 

84 Op. cit., E, p. 623. (March 15, 1545.) 

85 While it is true that the work on birds is by Gueroult, La Croix Du Maine 
is in error in attributing the one on animals to the same author. This part was 
due to the pen of Barthélemy Aneau, principal of the Collége de la Trinité at 
Lyons. Cf. Gerig, Barthélemy Aneau: a Study in Humanism, RoManic RE- 
VIEW, vol. iv, pp. 30-42. 
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spirituelles mises en Musique par Didier Lupi second, imprimées a 
Paris par Nicolas du Chemin. II] a traduit le premier Livre des 
Narrations Fabuleuses de Palephatus, Auteur Grec, avec le Discours 
de la verité et histoire d’icelles, auquel ont été ajoutées quelquesi 
CEuvres Poétiques du méme Traducteur. Le tout a été imprimé a 
Lyon par Robert Granjon, l’an 1558, de caractéres Francois.” 


After giving several other titles by Gueroult the editor adds in a 
note: 


“ Beze, dans sa vie Latine de Calvin, dit que Gueroult appréhen- 
dant d’étre puni 4 Genéve de sa vie scandaleuse, s’était réfugié a 
Lyon, et que c’est lui qui, en 1553, corrigea les épreuves du Livre inti- 
tulé Christianismi restitutio, que Servet, sous le nom de Michel Villa 
novanus, faisoit imprimer 4 Vienne en Dauphiné.’’*¢ 


In the same volume Beaulieu addresses poems to Bonivard, cele- 
brated as Byron’s “ prisoner of Chillon.”** Bonivard was born at 


86 La Croix Du Maine et Du Verdier, Les Bibliothéques frangoises de, Nouv. 
édit., Paris, 1772-1773, vol. 1, p. 328, 329. In Baudrier, Bibliographie lyonnaise, 
X, 1913, p. 93, we read: “Le 27 décembre 1551, le conseil de la ville de Vienne, 
en Dauphiné, prend en considération une requéte de Balthazar Arnoullet, de- 
mandant 4 installer une imprimerie dans cette ville et 4 étre affranchi de toutes 
impositions. ... La requéte au Conseil de Vienne et le transport d’un atelier de 
B. Arnoullet, sous la direction de Guillaume Gueroult, s’expliquerait diffi- 
cilement si l’on n’entrevoyait pas une intervention de la part de Michel Servet.” 
Baudrier goes on to show that Gueroult, expelled from Geneva and very hostile 
to Calvin, was naturally disposed to subscribe to the bitterness of M. de Vil- 
leneuve (Michel Servet). We cannot here go into the history of the case but 
can only refer to the treatment of it by Baudrier, (pp. 95-106; p. 150, I5I, 
etc.) Among the works of Gueroult we find: Premier ||livre de chan || sons 
Spirituelles || nouvellement composées par Guillaume Gueroult, et mises en musi- 
que par || Didier Lupi Second. Lyon|| chez Godefroy et Marcellen Beringen, || 
fréres, 1548, 8vo, 112 pp., in the Musée Condé (Chantilly), numbering 868. 
(Brunet, vol. ii, col. 1790). Also, Le premier || livre des || Emblemes, Composé 
par Guillaume Gueroult, a Lyon, chez Balthazar Arnoullet, 1550. Bibl. Nat. Rés. 
Ye, 1405-1407. 

Second Liure de la de||scription des Animaux, contenant le Blason des 
Oyseaux, ||Composé par Guillaume Gueroult.|| (M. 37) || A Lyon|| Par Bal- 
thazar Arnollet. || 1550. || Auec Privilege du Roy pour cing ans. An octavo of 60 
pp. et 4 ff. not numbered, etc. Arsenal, bel. let., 8479. For a complete bibliog- 
raphy of Gueroult, cf. Baudrier, vol. x, pp. 127, 128, 131, 132, 133, 134, 137, 151, 
261, 263, 266, 373; vol. ix, p. 302; vol. xi, p. 140. Several of the works men- 
tioned in the above pages contain poems or dedicatory letters by Gueroult. 

87 For Bonivard, cf., Herminjard, Correspondance, vol. ii, p. 7, n., p. 232; 
iii, 299 and note on p. 300; vol. i, p. 135. Senebier, Hist. litt. de Genéve, Geneva, 
1786, 3 vols., in-8, vol. i, p. 135. 
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Seissel in Savoy, in 1496. He studied at Freiburg in 1513. In 
1518 he visited Rome and in 1519 he was arrested by the Duke of 
Savoy and imprisoned at Grolée where he remained two years. 
When he was liberated he found Geneva free and “ reformed.” He 
died in 1571. Another prominent figure whom we meet in the 
Chrestienne Resjouissance is Nicolas de Wattenville of Berne, who 
in 1525 became “ prévot” of the city.** Besides these there are 
Wolfgang de Erlach, Hans Zébédée, Antoine Froment, Calesi, and 
many others.*® The poems addressed to these devotees of the 
Reformation are of minor importance from the literary or biograph- 
ical point of view as they are purely religious in character. 

It was probably in 1547 that Beaulieu published the Souverain 
blason d’honneur a la louange du tres digne corps de Iesus Christ, 
a revised reprint from the Chrestienne Resjouissance.*° This small 


88 Herminjard, op. cit., vol. v, p. 9. 

89 For Erlach cf. Herminjard, vol. ii, 335, 338 n. Zébédée was born in 
Flanders. He began his studies supposedly at Louvain, and finished them in 
Paris. From there he was called about 1538 to fill a place at the college of 
Guyenne, recently founded at Bordeaux, which from 1531 on was in charge of 
the famous André de Gouvea. In 1536 he came to Geneva and became a min- 
ister at Orbe. (Herminjard, vol. 5, p. 98; Buisson, Sébastien Castellion, Paris, 
1892, vol. i, pp. 40, 127, 232, 235, 236, 237; ii, pp. 62-67, 196, 370, 381.) Froment 
was born at Tries near Grenoble. When Farel was forced to leave Geneva in 
1532, he persuaded Froment, then 23 years old, to preach in that city. He left 
in the month of November for Geneva, but as he knew no one there, he did not 
remain very long. Later he returned and taught reading and writing. In 1533 
the room in which he held his classes became too small and he transferred his 
pupils to the public square, where he commented on the fifteenth and sixteenth 
chapters of St. Matthew, declaiming against the errors of the Roman Church. 
He was compelled to withdraw secretly and escaped across the lake. In 1543 
he came back to Geneva with Farel and Viret, and in 1547 was made pastor of 
the parish of Saint-Gervais. He soon gave up this position, however, being 
elected citizen and notary, and in 1559 member of the Council of the Two Hun- 
dred. He served for some time as secretary to Bonivard. (Senebier, op. cit., 
1, 150, Herminjard, op. cit., i, 188 n.; ii, 132 n.; 251, n., etc. Calesi, whose name 
was Georges Grivat, and who was called in Latin Crevattus or Calesius, was a 
native of Orbe. He was a student at Lausanne where he became choir-boy, and 
was elected chorister in 1529. After having embraced the new religion he 
preached his first sermon in 1531. 

90 Te Souuerain| Blason d’honneur,|a la louange du tresdigne corps | de 
Iesus Christ. Composé par Eustorg de Beaulieu, Ministre | euangelique, natif, 
aussi, de la uille de| Beaulieu, au bas pays de Lymosin, | Et, extraict d’un sien 
liure, intitulé: | Chrestienne resiouyssanse. Reueu,| despuis, et augmenté par 
luy | mesme, comme | on uera. | Le uray chrestien dict: | Ie loueray Dieu en tout 
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volume will be referred to in a later chapter. In the same year 
1547 Beaulieu was compelled to resign his position at Thierrens, 
and to leave the town for having in some way given offense to his 
colleagues, and was replaced by a certain Simeon Lion.” Ina letter 
written by Viret to Farel, the former complains that the publisher 
Oporin issued a preface in which the pastors whom Beaulieu 
offended were attacked. In this letter we read that Eustorg gave 
Oporin his paraphrases of the Epistles of St. Paul, corrected and 
approved by Castellion, who wrote a preface to them, in which, al- 
though no names were mentioned, he gravely offended their 
“classem.”’ Oporin was warned of this and promised to attend to 
the matter.®? 

Farel answered the letter concerning Beaulieu, again referring to 
the manner in which he gave offense to the leaders of the Reforma- 
tion.°* What the exact cause of the controversy really was it is 
difficult to say. Perhaps Beaulieu’s versions of the Epistles of Saint 
Paul were not true to the new doctrine. On the other hand one 
might suspect that he had great difficulty in concealing his rather 
rampant nature. He barely hid it under the priestly garb and now 
the pastoral frock was probably too tight! 


temps, et sa louange sera|tousiours en ma bouche. Psal. 33. a.| Dieu re- 
spond: | Celuy qui me sacrifie louange, me faict honneur. Et| ie seray son uray 
salut. Psal. 50 d. This copy is to be found in the Variaband of the city library 
of Zurich, VI, 263. (The author of the present study possesses a copy of this 
work, as well as of all the works of Beaulieu.) It is a small octavo of 14 ff. 
Cf. Brunet, Manuel. 

%1 From notes furnished me by Prof Vuillemier. According to Professor 
V. “On sait trés peu de chose du séjour d’Eustorg de Beaulieu dans le Pays de 
Vaud. On est forcé de s’en rapporter aux indications que le poéte donne lui 
méme dans ses ceuvres sur le pays et sur sa cure. Les dates de son ministére 
a Thierrens telles que les indique Haag, ne sont pas exactes. (1537-42.) 
Beaulieu est le premier pasteur connu de Thierrens. II était en fonctions a la 
date du 12 mai 1540, premiére mention certaine. Il divorga peu de mois aprés. 
Sa femme |’abandonna en aott. Il donna sa démission vers 1547, probalement. 
En fait, cette démission fut forcée, et le pasteur destitué pour avoir scandalisé 
l’Eglise. Aprés un intervalle, ce fut Siméon Lion qui le remplage au poste de 
Thierrens. Beaulieu fut immatriculé 4 Bale en 1548. A ce moment, il desservit 
auprés d’Oporin ses anciens collégues du Pays de Vaud. On le trouve pro- 
fesseur de musique a Bienne vers 1550. II est mort en 1552.” 

92 Calvini Operae, vol. xiii, number 1282, Oct. 10, 1549. For Oporin, cf. 
Doumergue, Jean Calvin, vol. ii (1902), pp. 203, 204, etc. Also, Buisson, Sébas- 
tien Castellion, Paris, 1892, vol. i, pp. 103, 221-229, etc. 

93 Calvini Operae, Vol. xiii, no. 1290. 
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The year before the above letters were written, Beaulieu came to 
Bale, about the month of June, and in the fall of that year he reg- 
istered at the University under the name of Eustorgius de Bello- 
loco.** In the same year he published at Bale a “ petit livre,” for 
the instruction of the young in the new religion. This book was 
entitled L’Espinglier des filles. It must have enjoyed some popular- 
ity as it went through three editions.®® 

According to Bordier and Vuilleumier, Beaulieu came to Bienne 
in 1550 in the capacity of music teacher. The former tells us that 
“il semble avoir tenté, mais vainement, de rentrer dans les fonctions 
pastorales a Strasbourg.” It is difficult, however, to find any direct 
allusion to those statements in either Beaulieu’s works or in the 
records of those cities. A minister of Bale, Joannes Gastius, left a 
Diary in which we read about the death of Beaulieu.®® From this 
diary we learn that the “ studiosus Hector,” called also Eustorgius, 
died on January 8, 1552, in a state of great poverty, but leaving, ac- 
cording to Gastius, 220 florins concealed on his person. He had 
always passed for a poor man and was supported by a stipend known 
as the stipend of Erasmus. He allowed ro one to approach him 
and died alone. He suffered from dropsy although he was very 


4A note from the librarian in chief of the library of Bale reads: “ J’ai 
trouvé E. de Beaulieu sous le nom Eustorgius de Belloloco dans le livre du Rec- 
teur (Matriculation en 1548| 1549.) Il est le premier qui s’inscrivait en 48] 49, 
donc il est trés vraisemblable qu’il venait au mois de juin a Bale.” 

95 [’Espinglier des filles,|| compose par||Eustorg de beaulieu: Ministre 
euangelique, natif de la uille de || Beaulieu: au bas pays || de Lymosin. Imprime 
a Basle. | 1548, in-8, 8 ff., Bibl. de Bale, A. P. iv, 46, no. 7. The second edition 
was published in 1550, at Bale, Bibl. Nat., Rés. D*12796. The third, under the 
title of La| Doctrine | et instruction | des filles chre| stiennes, desirans | viure 
selon la| Parole de Dieu,| Par Hector de Beaulieu, Lyons, Jean Saugrain, 
1565. Bibl. Nat., Invent..D?4011. Cf. Brunet, article Beaulieu. A full treat- 
ment of these three books will be found in a later chapter. A reproduction of 
the original text with variants, by the author of this study, is to appear shortly 
in the Bulletin of the Socitété.du Protestantisme frangais. 

6 Concerning Gastius, Herminjard (vol. iv, p. 351, n. and page 360, n.) 
states that very little is known about him. He was born in Brisach. In 1537 he 
lived in Geneva where he was accused of being an anabaptist. He was at one 
time minister of the church of Bale. He is known by his Histoire des Ana- 
baptistes. After the death of Oecolampade he cited several of the works of 
that reformer. 
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thin. Such is the meager account of the last days of Eustorg de 
Beaulieu.®” 

He was a poet, a priest, a minister in the reformed church, and 
a musician. In all these walks of life he showed the same critical, 
sarcastic attitude. He witnessed the glory of the Lyonnese group of 
poets, and came under the influence of the Protestant preachers 
and song writers. He met each with equal enthusiasm, yet was 
able to assimilate only as much as his peculiar gifts permitted. 
Clever, with little education, as far as one is able to discover, tried 
by poverty, he had a very keen insight into human nature, and a 
sympathy for the poor and the oppressed which can only grow out 
of dire want and suffering. Most of his contemporaries are silent 
about him. He left us a description of himself which is far from 
flattering : 


Ie suis bien petit, rond, & laid. 


Ie ne suis pas damoyselet 
Comme vous, ne si doulcelet, 
Et(qui est pis)ne suis pas si beau.** 


HELEN J. HARvITT 
New York. 


(To be continued) 


87 The original document by Gastius is lost, but there remain extracts from 
it by Triphius, which are to be found in the library of Bale. According to the 
librarian in chief of Bale, the chronicle of Gastius is “une chronique scanda- 
leuse.” The author is in possession of a photograph of the manuscript. 

Concerning the other members of the Beaulieu family one knows even less 
than about Eustorg. A Jean de Beaulieu (for it will be remembered that he 
had a brother Jean) was a refugee at Geneva in 1552, according to Bordier. 
Doumergue, in his work on Calvin, mentioned in another connection, tells also of 
a Jean de Beaulieu. A Guillaume de Beaulieu was condemned by the seneschal 
of the Limousin to be burned alive “a petit feu,” for heresy. He appealed to 
the Court of Bordeaux and was taken to that city but the sentence was con- 
firmed in 1551. (Archives départementales de la Gironde, vol. i, col. 64.) It is 
impossible to establish any connection between these two men and Eustorg. 


98 Div, rap., f. 24. 
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REVIEWS 


ReEcENT CoLiections or Exempla 


1. KLapper, JosepH. Exempla aus Handschriften des Mittelalters. Heidelberg, 
1911. 8vo, pp. x, 87. (Sammlung mittellateinischer Texte herausgegeben 
von Alfons Hilka. 2.) This work is mentioned here for sake of complete- 
ness, it having already been sufficiently reviewed by me in Modern Philology, 
Vol. X, No. 3, January, 1913. 

2. Hwxa, Axrons. Neue Beitrige zur Erszahlungsliteratur des Mittelalters. 
(Die Compilatio Singularis Exemplorum der Hs. Tours 468, erganzt durch 
eine Schwesterhandschrift Bern 679.) Breslau, 1913. 8vo, pp. 24. (Son- 
derabdruck aus dem go. Jahresbericht der Schlesischen Gesellschaft fiir 
vaterl. Cultur.) 

3. Wetter, J. TH. Thesaurus Exemplorum. Fascicule V: Le Speculum Lai- 
corum. Edition d’une collection d’exempla composée en Angleterre a la 
fin du XIIIe siécle. Paris, 1914. 8vo, pp. xxxxiv, 170. The first four fasci- 
cules have not yet appeared, but a communication from the author states 
that they are composed as follows: Fasc. I, Inventory of the three thousand 
anecdotes of Etienne de Bourbon from the MS. Lat. 15970 of the Bib. Nat., 
with indication of sources (Complement to A. Lecoy de la Marche, Anec- 
dotes historiques, légendes et apologues, tirés du recueil inédit d’Etienne 
de Bourbon, Paris, 1877; Fasc. II, Inventory of the Liber de dono timoris 
of Humbert de Romans, and of the Promptuarium exemplorum of Mar- 
tinus Polonus; Fasc. III, Liber exemplorum secundum ordinem Alphabeti; 
Fasc. IV, MS. Royal 7 D. i, of the British Museum. 

4. GREVEN, JosEPH. Die Exempla aus den Sermones feriales et communes des 
Jakob von Vitry. Heidelberg, 1914.- 8vo, pp. xviii, 68. (Sammlung mit- 
tellateinischer Texte herausgegeben von Alfons Hilka. 9.) 

5. FRENKEN, Goswin. Die Exempla des Jakob von Vitry. Munich, 1914. Lex. 
8vo, pp. iv, 152. (Quellen und Untersuchungen sur mittellateinischen Phi- 
lologie des Mittelalters, V. 1.) 

In 1886, while collecting material for the history of the use of exempla in 
mediaeval sermons which serves as an introduction to my Exempla of Jacques 
de Vitry (London, 1890), Mr. Ward of the British Museum called my attention 
to MS. Additional 11284, formerly in the possession of the well-known anti- 
quary Mr. W. J. Thoms, containing an extensive collection of stories arranged 
alphabetically according to topics. I later (Jacques de Vitry, p. Ixxii) called 
attention to the importance of this collection in the hope that it might soon find 
an editor. It was not, however, until the publication in 1910 of the third volume 
of the Catalogue of Romances in the Department of Mavuscripts in the British 
Museum by Mr. J. A. Herbert, that the rich contents of the MS. were made ade- 
quately known to students of mediaeval literature, and it was reserved for a 
French scholar, Mr. J. Th. Welter, to publish the MS. in extenso.1 





1]t is true that in my edition of Jacques de Vitry I cited several MSS. in 
the British Museum containing the Speculum Laicorum without suspecting its 
219 
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The attribution of the Speculum Laicorum to John of Hoveden, the chap- 
lain of Queen Eleanor and the author of Philomela, first made by Bale in his 
Catologus, 1548, rests on no adequate ground, while the denial of his authorship, 
because the work contains mention of the reign of Henry IV (Hoveden hav- 
ing died in 1272 or 1275), is based on the mistake of a scribe who wrote Henry 
IV for Henry III. Mr. Welter shows conclusively that the work must have 
been written between 1279 and 1292. The author purposely conceals his identity, 
“nomina siquidem nostra subticere me compulit malorum ipsa mater invidia,” a 
statement that would hardly apply to so well-known a writer as John of Hove- 
den. From the character of his compilation the anonymous author may with 
reason be supposed to have been a member of the Mendicant Orders, probably 
an English Franciscan. 

The Speculum Laicorum is, in reality, a theological treatise for the use of 
preachers, arranged alphabetically according to topics and containing a great 
number of illustrative stories. In Welter’s edition there are ninety topics or 
chapters, and five hundred and seventy-nine stories, besides thirty found in 
various MSS. of the work in the British Museum and elsewhere. The compo- 
sition of the collection does not differ from that of the host of similar works, 
both MS. and printed, found in European libraries. Two hundred and fifteen 
stories are taken from: Gregory’s Dialogues (25), Vitae Patrum (101), Cassi- 
odorus, Hist. Tripart. (24), Bede (6), Petrus Alfonsus (5), William of Malms- 
bury (6), Petrus Cluniac. (11), Caesarius Heist. (5), Physitologus, (8), Miracles 
de N. D. (24), while the various tales are found seven hundred and fifty-eight 
times in: Jacques de Vitry (47), Odo of Cheriton (75), Arundel MS. 231 (47), 
Harley MS. 3244 (59), Etienne de Bourbon (273), Liber de Dono Timoris (72), 
Liber Exemplorum secundum ordinem Alphabeti (42), MS. Royal 7 D. i (8s), 
and Legenda Aurea (58). In addition to these a great number of lives of the 
saints have been used, as well as many mediaeval works of an historical 
character. 

If the collection contained merely stories taken from well-known popular 
sources, it would be interesting as affording evidence of the extensive diffusion 
of stories through the medium of preachers: but the collector has added, as he 
says in the Prologue, “temporumque preteritorum ac modernorum quibusdam 
eventis.” It is true, as the editor remarks, that the compiler, contrary to the 
custom of Jacques de Vitry or Etienne de Bourbon, has drawn few stories from 
his personal experience. He introduces the exemplum, sometimes by “ fertur” 





true title. My excuse must be that the principal MS. (Additional 11284), which 
formerly belonged to Mr. Thoms, contains no indication of the true title (nor 
does it appear in the official catalogue), and the same is true of the other MSS. 
which I used. When Mr. Thoms sent nineteen tales from his MS. to Haupt 
and Hoffmann’s Altdeutsche Blatter (Leipzig, 1840, vol. ii, pp. 74-82), he said: 
“The following stories are selected from a folio MS. on vellum of the thir- 
teenth century in my possession, containing tales, fables, etc., arranged under 
titles and adapted for introduction into sermons. For which purpose moraliza- 
tions after the manner of those introduced in the Gesta Romanorum are added 
to the different tales.” When Thomas Wright reprinted ten of the nineteen in 
his Latin Stories (Percy Society, 1843), he was also unaware of the true title of 
the collection from which they were taken. 
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r “legitur,” sometimes without any preamble, localizing it in time and space, 

i. e., in the thirteenth century and in the east of England, exceptionally in a 
foreign land. In other words, his historical anecdotes, and they constitute the 
most valuable part of the work, are taken, just like the others, from previous 
collections. Still, as the editor says, the compiler has transmitted to us certain 
new features relating to great personages and others, and permits us to form 
a condensed sketch of the manners of the day, “qui se reflétent plus ou moins 
fidélement dans ce miroir des laics.” 

A detailed account of the historical and local anecdotes in our text belongs 
more properly to an investigation into the manners and customs of the time. 
Besides a large number of references to well-known secular and ecclesiastical 
personages of the thirteenth century, there are the usual attacks on the prevailing 
vices of the day and the unpopular classes of the community, such as lawyers, 
bailiffs, procuresses, usurers, etc. Visions of the other world and apparitions of 
the dead abound, and there are some curious stories of compacts with the devil 
and magic incantations. Most of the above, as has already been intimated, are 
old stories localized by the compiler. An interesting article might be written on 
this procedure, but the space at our disposal will permit reference to but one 
tale of this class. 

In Chapter XXXII, “De Eukaristia et ejus virtutibus,” is a story, 269a, 
found in British Museum MSS. Add. 17723, and Oxford, Bodl. 474, and Uni- 
versity Coll. Library X XIX, the substance of which is as follows: 

A person raises the devil by magic arts and while consulting him a priest 
passes by carrying the Eucharist to a sick man. The devil bends both knees in 
a profound obeisance, but when the priest shortly returns without the Host, the 
devil bends but one knee. The devil explains his action to the one consulti ng 
him, who dismisses him and renounces his magic art. 

This story is a favorite one and is found in many versions without local- 
ization.” 

In the Arundel MS. 506, Paris is mentioned as the scene of the story, and 
in Klapper, No. 60, Magdeburg. It was reserved for the compiler of the Spec- 
ulum Laicorum to give minute details as to date and place. He says: 


“ Anno ab incarnacione Domini 1208, Oxonie in parochia S. Petri in Balliolo 
(St. Peter-le-Bailey) in quodam cetlario subterraneo, juxta altam stratam, ex 
opposito ecclesie illius parochie, in hospicio quod vocatur Billyngusii alle (Bil- 
ling Hall), contigit quemdam clericum nigromanticum, etc.’ 

At the end of the story the necromancer is converted from his errors and 
becomes a Franciscan, as is also related in some of the other versions. 

Some of the chapters are rather disappointing, as Chapter XXI, “ De chore- 
atricibus et cantilenis,” which contains only four illustrative stories: (1) the 
curiously popular story of Musa, from Gregory’s Dialogues, IV, 17 (see Jacques 
de Vitry, No. 275); (2) the “ Accursed Dancers,” equally popular, localized in 
“diocesi Tulliana tempore Brunonis episcopi” (see Herbert, Cat. of Romances, 
pp. 283, 312, 381, 511, 538); (3) a girl appears after death to a friend declaring 





2 Hauréau, Notices et extraits, vol. IV, p. 242; Roger Bacon, Opus Majus, 
ed. Bridges, vol. II, p. 3907; English Gesta Romanorum, Brit. Mus. MSS. Add. 
9066; Royal 15 D. v; Burney 361; Harl. 2346, 2851, 4403; Scala Celi, fol. 
64 vo. 
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that she is whirled about in fire and tormented for the turns she made in the 
dance; (4) finally, another girl appears to her confessor and says that she has 
been punished severely in Purgatory for once listening with pleasure to a cer- 
tain song. 

There is rather more of interest in Chapter LX, “De ornatu corporis 
superfluo,” which contains nine tales: (1) Pambo weeps at sight of a richly- 
dressed woman in Alexandria (Vit. Pat. Migne, LXXII, cols. 794, 862); (2) 
Jacques de Vitry’s story, No. 243, of the devil who used a woman’s train for his 
carriage; (3) Odo of Cheriton’s story of the nobleman who becomes a Cister- 
cian monk because it is better to go to heaven in rags than to hell in silks; 
(4) a story attributed to Odo of Cheriton of the monks of Tours wearing silver- 
plated shoes and silk girdles. St. Martin rises from the dead one night, and 
enters the dormitory with an angel, who kills them all except the Abbot Ven- 
antius; (5) the woman in Eynesham (Ensham in Oxfordshire) who took so 
long to arrange her hair that she scarcely got to Mass before the end. One 
day the devil in the form of a spider descended on her head and nearly killed 
her with his claws, only the abbot could exorcise the demon; (6) Etienne de 
Bourbon’s story of the French countess who is damned for her love of finery; 
(7) the same writer’s story, No. 274, of the ape which plucks off a Parisian 
woman’s false hair; (8) a story, probably from Brit. Mus. MS. Royal 7 D. i, of 
the priest’s dead mother who appears with serpents in her hair and tells him 
that she is damned for excessive luxury in dress; (9) and, finally, a story, 
found in two Oxford MSS., and a Worcester Cathedral MS., of a proud per- 
son “in partibus Prussie, in civitate Dansica.” 


He was walking in the suburbs and glorying immoderately in the long toes 
of his shoes. He heard two voices praising long toes, and one voice said that 
he would shortly drown the person wearing them; the other voice dissuaded 
him, declaring that the long toes would cause the wearer to die uncontrite. 
Then the proud man looked down and saw a demon sitting on each toe. The 
proud man called on the name of Christ and the demons vanished and the man 
amended his life and hung up his shoes in the church as a warning to others. 


There is little interest in Chapter LXXX, “De sortilegio,” which has five 
stories: (1) the Witch of Berkeley, from William of Malmsbury’s Gesta Regum, 
I, 253; (2) the story, from the same source, I, 256, of the young man who gives 
his ring to Venus; (3) the widely spread story of Gerbert (Pope Sylvester II) 
who obtained the papacy by magic arts and at his death ordered his limbs to be 
cut off; (4) story of St. Bernard who repulses a woman who offers to cure his 
headaches by magic spells; (5) and, finally, the story of the magician who could 
not work his spells before William of Scotland, because of a monk murmuring 
the first words of St. John’s Gospel, “In principio erat verbum.” 

There are many interesting stories, variants of previously known ones, 
scattered through the work, but my space does not permit me to cite them. 

It is impossible to speak in too high praise of the editor’s labor. He has 
omitted the stories taken from the well-known and easily accessible repositories 
such as the Vitae Patrum, Gregory, etc., but has given in all cases sufficient 
indication of the substance and references in the Notes, which will enable the 
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reader to reconstruct the entire work. The notes are exceedingly valuable, con- 
taining, as they do, references to a great body of mediaeval tales* The con- 
stant references to stories in Etienne de Bourbon, not printed in Lecoy de la 
Marche’s edition, make the announcement of their publication by the editor of 
the present work most welcome, and we cannot refrain, in these troublous 
times, from expressing the earnest hope that his life may be spared to complete 
his task. 


In the Introduction to my edition of the Exempla of Jacques de Vitry, I had 
occasion to refer to a collection of sermones communes vel quotidiani, which 
was said to exist in certain Belgian libraries. I was unable to consult this work, 
but did not suppose that it contained exempla. This supposition was based on 
the fact that Jacques de Vitry himself in his prooemium to the sermones domini- 
cales (Antwerp, 1575), states that his work was to consist of six divisions, the 
first four being represented by the sermones dominicales, the fifth by the ser- 
mones de sanctis, and the sixth by the sermones vulgares. As it was supposed 
that all the existing collections of sermons by Jacques de Vitry were written 
late in his life, I did not think that after the sermones vulgares, which, in his 
own words, were to complete his work, he would have added anything. It 
now seems that I was mistaken and that the sermones communes vel quotidiani, 
alluded to above as existing in Belgian libraries, also contain a considerable 
number of exempla, which have just been published. Before examining the two 
editions of these exempla, which, by a strange coincidence appeared simulta- 
neously, I wish to say a few words about the exempla attributed to Jacques de 
Vitry in various mediaeval collections of stories for the use of preachers. I 
have had an occasion to examine one hundred and twenty-eight stories ascribed 
to Jacques de Vitry, not found in my edition. Sixteen only of these are in the 
sermones feriales et communes as edited by Greven and Frenken, thus leaving 
one hundred and twelve unaccounted for. In the Bib. Nat., MS. Lat. 18134, 
described in my introduction to Jacques de Vitry, pp. I-li,t are one hundred and 





3] have noticed very few omissions in the Notes. Both the editor and Mr. 
Herbert overlooked the fact that No. 470b, the story of the man who, in a 
vision, saw his seat in hell prepared near that of Caiphas, is found in Bede, 
Book V, chap. xiv. The editor has published in extenso in his notes a con- 
siderable number of stories found in various MSS. in the British Museum, no 
less than twenty-three are printed from the interesting MS. Royal 7 D. i, the 
whole of which the editor hopes to publish some day. He also gives in the 
Notes references to the Speculum Spiritualium, which has copied most of the 
stories in the Speculum Laicorum. In my review of Herbert’s Catalogue in 
“Modern Philology,” vol. ix, No. 2, Oct. 1911, by a curious slip of the memory 
I said that I had not seen the Speculum Spiritualium. I used many years ago 
the copy (Paris, 1510) in the Union Theological Seminary, New York, and 
have recently renewed my acquaintance with it through the courtesy of the 
Librarian, Mr. W. W. Rockwell. 

* Another MS. of this collection, containing, however, only one hundred and 
five exempla, is found in the Library of the Arsenal in Paris. See W. Soder- 
hjelm, Note sur un manscrit des Exempla de Jacques de Vitry, Helsingfors, 1909 
(Sonderabdruck aus den Neuphilologischen Mitteilungen, herausgegeben vom 
Neuphilologischen Verein in Helsinfors Jahrgang 1909). 
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thirty-seven exempla “ magistri Jacobi de Vitriaco que narrat in sermonibus 
suis”; of these, seventy-four are in the sermones vulgares, thirty-four are in 
the sermones feriales et communes as printed by Greven and Franken; leaving 
twenty-nine unaccounted for. I think these figures warrant my statement, op. 
cit., p. li, that “there was undoubtedly a large mass of stories in circulation 
attributed to Jacques de Vitry, and some of them may have been told by him 
in his sermons while preaching the Crusade in France, and have been noted or 
remembered by his hearers.” 

The new exempla of Jacques de Vitry are contained in four Belgian MSS., 
one in Liége, two in Brussels, and the fourth in Bruges. The first is of the 
fourteenth, the second and third of the fifteenth, and the fourth of the four- 
teenth century. As Greven remarks, the fact that manuscripts of these sermons 
are found only in Belgium, and that three of them, without doubt, owe their 
origin to Belgian cloisters, permits us to conclude that Jacques de Vitry sent 
this collection of sermons to his Belgian friends without any care for their 
wider circulation. The writer says in the Prologue to the collection: 


Post sermones Dominicales, festiuales et vulgares ad tanti operis consum- 
macionem subiungere temptauimus feriales et communes; vt, qui predictorum 
sermonum multitudinem non potuerint uel noluerint habere, his vitimis et paucis 
— in promptu habeant quasi panem cotidianum ad reficiendas animas omni 

ie. 

The first group comprises two sermons for each week-day (feria in the 
language of the Church), the second contains eleven sermons which may be used 
on any occasion. In two of the MSS. the sermons are termed cofidiani et com- 
munes. This substitution of cotidiani for feriales was caused no doubt by the 
words of the Prologue, “quasi panem cotidianum.” The week-day sermons 
deal with the Creation, and the sermones communes with the Fall of Man. The 
exempla, as is usually the case, stand at the end of the sermon, although some 
occur in the body of the sermon, and, as Greven remarks, very few have any 
connection with the subject of the sermon. Sixty of the exempla are introduced 
by the words: vidi, vidi et novi, vidimus, memini, audivi and legimus; seventeen 
by notus est and dicitur; thirty have no indication of source. Six of the nine 
fables are introduced by dicitur, the rest have no indication of source. 

Turning now to the exempla themselves, only three, Greven, Nos. 8, 16 and 
51, are found in the sermones vulgares (Crane, Nos. 30, 31, 160) ; three, Greven, 
Nos. 13, 14, 47, are from the Vitae Patrum; and two, Greven, Nos. 51 and 80, 
are from Petrus Alfonsus. The great majority of the exempla are apparently 
original with Jacques de Vitry, and, as will presently be seen, did not subse- 
quently enter into wide circulation. The collection is, therefore, of little interest 
for the question of the diffusion of popular tales, and its value depends on the 
light it throws on the manners and customs of the times. 

I shall pass in review, first the stories found in subsequent collections, and 
then the exempla found only in these sermons: 

Greven, No. 3, “Convent of Demons,” in Etienne de Bourbon, ed. Lecoy 
de la Marche, No. 79, where it is attributed to Jacques de Vitry. For the story 
itself, see Gering, Island. Aeventyr, II, 124; Martinus Polonus, Ex. viii, i; 
Scala Celi, fol. 166 vo; Selen Troist, ed. Pfeiffer, II, 300; Herbert, Cat., 474.— 
Greven, No. 4, “ Christ’s Guest,” pious layman returning home at night with an 
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image of the Virgin which he had just purchased, is met by a seeming monk and 
entertained in a beautiful mansion by Christ and the apostle Peter; the same 
story attributed to Jacques de Vitry is in Etienne de Bourbon, No. 152, with 
variations in the names of the localities—Greven, No. 6, the election of Maurice 
de Sully, bishop of Paris, and his refusal to recognize his mother who visits 
him in fine clothing; the two stories are in Etienne de Bourbon, Nos. 285, 278. 
Jacques de Vitry is cited as authority for the second. The second is in Spec. 
Laicor. No. 450, ed. Welter, p. 87—Greven, No. 7, Sick man will not accept 
unconsecrated Host, told of Maurice de Sully and his predecessor Odo, in Jacques 
de Vitry, “senex in domo sancti Victoris Parisiensis.” Caesarius Heist. IX, 43, 
tells it of Maurice. See Herbert, Cat., pp. 479, Royal 7 D. i, “ Magister Jacobus 
de Vitriaco narravit,” 530, 628, told of Hugh of St. Victor, as in the Legenda 
Aurea, cap. 181, p. 843.—Greven, No. 9, dying lawyer sticks out his tongue to 
show that he had not lost it as was commonly said of dying lawyers, repeated 
by Etienne de Bourbon, No. 440, on the authority of Jacques de Vitry.—Greven, 
No. 11, monk who had been physician refuses to eat coarse food as unwholesome 
and sees in a vision the Virgin offering an electuary to the other monks and 
passing by him with the words, “ Medice, cura teipsum,” told by Etienne de 
Bourbon No. 397, on the authority of a certain “fratre P. Hispano,” cited also 
in No. 256; the same story is in Caesarius Heist. VII, 47, and Jacob’s Well 
(Early English Text Soc., Original Series, 115), p. 290. See also Ward’s Cat., II, 
p. 630—Greven, No. 13, from the Vitae Patrum, Migne P. L. LXXIII. cols. 
745, 878, monk asked to pray for another is not heard, and in a vision sees the 
object of his prayer playing with the spirit of fornication, a very popular story, 
see Herbert, Cat, pp. 547, 563, 583, 650.—Greven, No. 14, also from the Vitae 
Patrum, LXXIII, cols. 763, 978, 1054, Arsenius’s vision of the futility of men’s 
labors, one heaps up more wood than he can carry, another pours water into a 
leaky cistern, two others carry a beam crosswise and cannot enter door with it; 
also a very popular story, used by Odo of Cheriton, Hervieux, CLXXXVI, see 
Herbert, Cat., pp. 77, 462, 545.—Greven, No. 15, “ Aristotle and Alexander’s Wife,” 
repeated by Etienne de Bourbon, not in Lecoy de la Marche’s edition, see Her- 
bert, Cat., p. 87. For this famous story see Herbert, place just cited, and the 
references in Gédeke’s Asinus Vulgi, in Orient und Occident, I, 543, No. 10.— 
Greven, Nos. 17, 18, two stories of a Count of Champagne, who is so profuse 
in his bounty that when some poor soldiers ask for gifts a rich provost of the 
count’s says his master has nothing left to give. The angry count presents the 
poor soldiers with the provost. In the second story, a naked child asks alms 
of the same count, who gives him money to buy a purse to contain his alms. 
The child spends only half for the purse and keeps the rest. When the Count 
learns the truth he tells the boy he shall receive only small alms in his little 
purse. These stories are: in Etienne de Bourbon, Nos. 146, 147, pp. 124, 125, 
attributed to Jacques de Vitry—Greven, No. 19, “ Monk in Paradise,” perhaps 
the best known of all mediaeval stories, thanks to Longfellow’s Golden Legend. 
The story is in Odo of Cheriton and the Speculum Latcorum (see Herbert, Cat., 
pp. 67, 391), as well as in Klapper, Nos. 27, 28. The literature of the subject 
may be found in Kohler’s Kleinere Schriften, I1, 339. No less than twelve of 
the MSS. analyzed by Herbert contain this story.—Greven, No. 25, Devil misleads 
hermit by giving him cock and hen, repeated by Etienne de Bourbon; not in 
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Lecoy de la Marche’s edition, see Herbert, Cat., pp. 87, 338, Bozon, Contes 
moralisés, pp. 186, 297, Méon, Nouveau Recueil, Il, p. 362, Legrand d’Aussy, 
Fabliaux, V, p. 179, and Tobler in Jahrb. fiir rom. und engl. Lit., VII, p. 419.— 
Greven, No. 28, Tortoise asks eagle to carry him in the air in order to see the 
sun, stars, and other celestial bodies, and is killed by fall; in Odo of Cheriton, 
see Herbert, Cat., p. 37, Hervieux, vol. IV (1806), pp. 182, 302, 422.—Greven, 
No. 34, King of Castile advancing to attack the Saracens is urged by certain 
soldiers to retreat on account of meeting a flock of crows. King replies that the 
crows are only four years old, but he has fought against the Saracens more than 
twenty years and knows more about them than the crows; in Etienne de Bourbon, 
No. 353, p. 314.—Greven, No. 35, a certain host during a fair detains in his house 
a profitable countryman by making a sound with a bladder, which countryman 
thinks a bad omen; in Etienne de Bourbon, No. 355, p. 315.—Greven, No. 37, the 
Archbishop of Reims insists on knowing what Petrus Cantor is thinking about. 
He replies that he is thinking that at the day of judgment God would call on Saint 
Benedict to bear testimony as to who were his monks. If he sees in the stomachs 
of monks coarse food he will know them for his own and cause them to be 
welcomed to the Wedding Feast. Not so those in whose stomachs are found 
big pikes and salmons, and delicate food. The archbishop is put to confusion 
by this answer, for like the prelates of the day he lives a luxurious life. This 
story is in Etienne de Bourbon, No. 470, p. 413, attributed to Jacques de Vitry, 
but without the names of the principal personages.—Greven, No. 38, a count of 
Poitou enters the Cistercian order and asks to keep the animals of the cloister 
so that he may do penance. He takes such pleasure in the various animals that 
he cannot do penance and returns sorrowfully to the cloister, in Etienne de Bour- 
bon, No. 215, p. 187—Greven, No. 40, a fastidious prelate has no appetite and 
despairs of his health; he enters Cistercian order, goes bareheaded and acquires 
an enormous appetite; in Etienne de Bourbon, No. 479, p. 412, a story with a 
similar point is told of a dog by the same writer, No. 191, p. 166—Greven, No. 
47, story of the hermit who burned a bundle of letters without looking at them 
for fear his mind would be disturbed, from the Vitae Patrum, IV, 34, and the 
earlier Cassianus De instituto coenobiorum, V, 32, cited by Greven.—Greven, No, 
48, a preacher left his ass at churchdoor while he prayed. His mind was dis- 
tracted by the thought of his ass, and when he came out he said to it, “ You 
have had more of my Pater noster than God,” and gave away the ass to a leper; 
in Odo of Cheriton, Hervieux, p. 282; Herbert, Cat., pp. 27 (Jacques de Vitry) ; 
64 (Odo of Cheriton) ; 419 (Liber Exemp. sec. ord. Alph.), 460, 490, 530, 658; a 
similar story is in Scala Celi, fol. 37 vo—Greven, No. 49, a similar story, in 
which a man complains to a friend that he cannot pray without his thoughts 
wandering. His friend boasts that he can, and the man says that he will give 
him his horse if he can recite the Pater noster without thinking of anything else. 
He wonders whether he will get the saddle with the horse and so loses his wager ; 
in Etienne de Bourbon, No. 264, p. 177; see Crane, Jacques de Vitry, p. Ixxxviii, 
note, and Gédeke, Asinus Vulgi, Orient und Occident, vol. I, p. 543, no. 5.— 
Greven, No. 50, a man asks forest to give him a bit of wood to make a handle 
for his axe; in fables of Johannes de Schepeya, Hervieux, IV, p. 446. Frenken 
cites as sources Romulus III, 14, and mentions Lafontaine, XII, 16, and Wendun- 
muth, I, 23; VII, 103.—Greven, No. 54, Saint Bernard does not punish monk 
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because he himself is angry; in Odo of Cheriton, Hervieux, IV, p. 409, where 
the story is told of “ quidam nobilis.”—Greven, No. 60, Saint Cerbonius accused 
of saying mass in the night, goes to visit the Pope. On the way he commands 
a flock of wild geese to accompany him as a gift to the Pope. The Pope rises 
to meet him and confers that mark of favor on his successors. The saint at his 
usual time said mass in the presence of the Pope and the angels were heard 
singing the intrott. The story is found in the Acta Sanctorum, Oct., vol. V, p. 
99, and there are three versions of it in Herbert’s Cat., pp. 480, 628, and 711.— 
Greven, No. 61, devil attempts to delay Saint Theobald summoned to make peace 
betweer warring factions by pulling one of the wheels of his chariot off and 
throwing it into the river. The saint commands the devil to take the place of 
the wheel. The factions not seeing the devil are amazed at the miracle of the 
chariot proceeding with but one wheel and obey the saint’s injunctions. On the 
way home the devil is ordered to fish the wheel out of the stream and fit it to 
the chariot; in Acta Sanctorum, June, vol. V, p. 594.—Greven, No. 65, the stag 
is said to stop and listen to the baying of the dogs and so is captured; in Contes 
moralisés de Nicole Bozon, No. 43, pp. 58, 246, where is given as authority 
“ Barthélemi l’Anglais,” i. e., Bartholomew Glanville, De proprietatibus rerum.— 
Greven, No. 68, Devil aids a thief, who grows to expect his help. At last the 
thief is led to the gallows, and the devil tells him he is now sure of him and 
that his help in the past has been given only to bring him to that state. Greven 
cites Knust’s edition of the Conde Lucanor, p. 404, where a large number of 
references is given. The same story is found in the Tours MS. 468, printed by 
Welter in his edition of the Speculum Laicorum, p. 127, note 190. A similar 
story is in the work just cited, No. 190, and in Herbert, Cat., pp. 169, 384, 495, 
527, 648.—Greven, No. 70, a son asks father to give him two wives; one proves 
too much, and husband advises giving her to a robber as latter’s worst possible 
punishment. Greven cites Adolphus of Vienna in Ulrich’s Proben der latein- 
ischen Novelistik des Mittelalters, Leipzig, 1906, p. 4, and Recueil général des 
Fabliaux, III, p. 186; to these references may be added Wright's Latin Stories, 
pp. 78, 194, and Anglia, vol. VII, p. 155——Greven, No. 71, man unhappily married 
wants shoot of tree on which another man’s two wives have hanged themselves. 
Greven cites Pauli, Schimpf und Ernst, No. 637, where many references are 
given.—Greven, No. 73, story of the Apostle Peter and Simon Magus, from the 
Clementine Homilies; Greven cites Clementina, herausg. von Paul de Lagarde, 
Leipzig, 1865, pp. 194-199.—Greven, No. 77, Saint William Courtney blushes when 
robbed of his underclothes. Frenken, p. 135, note, gives references showing 
spread of this story—-Greven, No. 80, Toll on bodily defects, from Petrus 
Alphonsus, No. 6, a widely spread story; see Pauli, No. 285, and Oesterley’s 
Gesta Romanorum, No. 157.—Greven, No. 8&5, a certain saint had entertained 
many guests during the day and eaten heartily with them. At night the devil 
came and felt the saint’s belly and said: “It is well with this belly.” The saint 
replied: “ Not with this belly, but with charity.” The devil retreated in con- 
fusion. Greven says the story is from the life of St. Philibert, Acta Sanctorum, 
Aug., vol. IV, p. 76—Greven, Nos. 92 and 93, two stories of Saint Athanasius; 
Greven cites Migne, Pat. Graeca, XXV, pp. cxcvi, cxcvii—Greven, No. 11, story 
of rustic who had applied hot onions to sore foot and recommends same treat- 
ment to a neighbor suffering from his eye. The result is the total loss of the eye. 
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In Odo of Cheriton, Hervieux, IV, p. 278, and Herbert, Cat., pp. 63, 490.— 
Greven, No. 102, ape on shipboard throws into the sea the ill-gotten gains of a 
passenger who had cheated pilgrims with false measures and frothy wine. This 
is a most popular story and many examples of its diffusion may be found in the 
notes to Pauli, No. 375; see also Herbert, Cat., pp. 374 (Speculum Laicorum, 
No. 14, ed. Welter, pp. 6, 113), 422 (Liber exemp. sec. ord. Alph.), 497 and 609. 

Of the remaining sixty-six stories, which did not get into any considerable 
circulation, a certain number are taken from treatises on natural history, and a 
few are fables. Among the first class are: Greven, No. 29, the sea-urchin, which, 
when a storm is approaching, anchors itself to a pebble (Neckam, De naturis 
rerum, II, 34).—Greven, No. 30, the crab puts a pebble in the open shell of the 
oyster and is thus able to devour it (Neckam, II, 36).—Greven, No. 31, the polyp 
is a deceitful fish, it resembles the rocks in color and by remaining motionless 
catches its prey (Neckam, De laudibus sapientiae, II, 650, et seg.).—Greven, No. 
32, the crocodile is a fish on land and a beast in water. Jacques de Vitry, when 
he was beyond the sea, heard of one that bit off an ox’s tail, whereupon the ox 
in shame swam to Cyprus, and when it was derided there swam back again and 
lay in wait for the crocodile and slew it with its horns—Greven, No. 33, there 
are said to be whales so large that they are taken for islands and when they 
move ships and sailors are swallowed up in the sea. For this episode of the 
Sindbad story see Chauvin, Bibl. des ouvr. arabes, VII, p. 9.—Greven, No. 66, 
when the whale is hungry it opens its mouth and emits a powerful odor, by 
which fishes are attracted and caught. In this connection may be mentioned 
the curious story, Greven, No. 26, of the Sicilian who could not live long upon 
land. Sometimes he would proceed from Brindisi to Acre on the bottom of the 
sea, and frequently rising to the surface would talk with sailors and tell them of 
approaching storms. This is clearly the legend of “Fish Nicholas,” cited by 
Cervantes in Don Quijote, II, 18, but that legend is of the fifteenth century and 
the sermones feriales are between 1229 and 1240; see note by the Spanish 
Academy to its fourth edition of Don Quijote, Madrid, 1819, vol. III, p. 403, 
where various authorities for the story are cited, among them Feijoo, Teatro 
critico, who seems to believe the story.5 

The fables are few and not very important, we may mention: Greven, No. 
2, a stag flees from the hunters and takes refuge in a stable, where it devours 
the hay of the oxen and is overlooked by the negligent herdsman. One of the 
oxen warns the stag that the master has eyes in the back of his head as well as 
in the front, and that the stag cannot remain hidden from him. The stag is soon 
discovered and killed by the master. Frenken cites Romulus III, 19, Lafontaine 
IV, 21, and Jacobs, The Fables of Aesop, I, 248.°—Greven, No. 5, a fox accuses 
a wolf of stealing a lamb of his. A rabbit is made judge and the case is tried 


5 Frenken prints this story on p. 149 as Anekdote I, and gives the literature 
relating to the Schiller Ballad Der Taucher. The legend is found before J. de 
V. in Walter Map’s De nugis curialium, ed. James, Oxford, 1914, p. 188, and 
Gervase of Tilbury, Otia imperialia, ed. Liebrecht, p. 94. 

6A version of this fable is found in the recent edition of Walter Map’s 
De nugis curialium, ed. James, Oxford, 1914, p. 261. The editor says it is in 
a collection of numbered stories, two of which are attributed to Walter Map, 
in a MS. of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
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in the presence of the dogs, kites and crows, all of which hope to get their share 
of the prey. The judge keeps the skin, the flesh is divided between wolf and 
fox, the entrails go to the kites and crows, and the bones to the dogs. Frenken 
cites Romulus I, 4 and Jacobs I, 231.—Greven, No. 22, a wolf seeing a wandering 
sheep said: “ You have departed from your mother, it is better for me to eat 
you than for your mother to lose you.”—Greven, No. 55, an ass insults a goat, 
which scorns to attack such a mean adversary. Frenken cites Romulus I, 11, 
Jacobs I, 235, Lafontaine VIII, 15, and Kirchhoff VII, 147.—Greven, No. 96, the 
well-known fable of the treaty between the wolf and the sheep, by which the 
sheep give up their dogs as hostages; see Johannes de Schepeya, No. 68, in Her- 
vieux IV, 447; a similar fable is in the Sermones vulgares, Crane, No. 45. 
Frenken cites Romulus III, 13, Jacobs I, 246, Lafontaine III, 13, Kirchhoff VII, 
39, and Pauli 447. 

I have space to mention only a few of the most characteristic stories which 
are left: Greven, No. 23, Jacques de Vitry heard of a certain man who came 
to Chartres and could find no shelter. He went to the prévét and demanded 
to be received under his roof; when he refused, the tramp said he would make 
him provide shelter for him, and struck him in thé face. The prévot ordered 
him to be thrown into jail and so he had shelter for the night—Greven, Nos. 45, 
46, two extraordinary stories which Jacques de Vitry tells on his own authority. 
In one, which happened while he was preaching in Brabant, a pious virgin every 
year at the Feast of the Conception begins to have ali the signs of pregnancy, 
which last until the Nativity, when she resumes her usual condition, except that 
her breasts were filled with milk. The other story is of a pregnant woman, who 
on the point of delivery has all the signs of childbirth vanish. She keeps her 
bed for twenty years, and during all this time she is conscious of a child in her 
womb who ieaps in adoration of the Cross. Jacques de Vitry saw with his own 
eyes how the child seemed to follow the Cross when it was moved from side to 
side. Some of the stories are connected with Jacques de Vitry’s experiences in 
the East, as Greven, No. 74, a certain Count Josselin married the daughter of 
an Armenian on condition of letting his beard grow in accordance with the 
custom of the country. The Count contracts debts which he does not know 
how to pay. At last he tells his father-in-law that he has pledged his beard for 
a thousand marks, and if the debt is not paid his beard will have to be cut off. 
His father-in-law gives him the money rather than have the Count incur the 
shame of losing his beard—Greven, No. 75, Jacques de Vitry knew a certain 
knight in Acre that had offended a minstrel, who took his revenge by passing 
off on the knight an ointment which removes the beard instead of preserving 
the face in good condition—Greven, No. 79, Jacques de Vitry heard that a 
certain Saracen, over sixty years of age, had never been outside of Damascus. 
The Sultan summoned him and commanded him to remain in the city in the 
future. As soon as he was forbidden to leave it he longed to go, and gave the 
Sultan money to permit him to do so. Frenken cites Pauli 319, who gives 
Petrarch as his authority. Greven, No. 99, a woman of Acre knew excellent 
remedies for the eyes, so that even Saracens came to her. One day she was in 
a hurry to hear mass and left the case of a Saracen to her maid, telling her to 
put such and such medicine in his eyes. The Christian maid determined to 
blind the Saracen, so she put quicklime in his eye and told him not to open it 
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in three days. A week later, after great pain and copious tears, he was cured, 
and returned with fee and gifts, greatly to the maid’s wonder. 

There is another group of stories, the scene of which is laid in Paris in the 
time of Jacques de Vitry. Some of the more interesting of these are: Greven, 
No. 84, while J. de V. was at Paris three youths from Flanders came there and 
on their way told their purposes: one wanted to be a Parisian theologian 
(magister), the second a Cistercian, the third an “ organizator, hystrio et jocu- 
lator.” J. de V. saw later with his own eyes the realization of their desires.— 
Greven, No. 86, I remember (he says) while at Paris that a certain scholar, 
religious and abstinent, went on a Friday to visit friends near Paris and ate 
wherever he stopped. His famulus at last whispers to him that it is Friday and 
that he has eaten twice already. His master replies that he had forgotten it. 
J. de V. remarks that some eat so much that they cannot forget it, but have to 
say: “ Ventrum meum doleo.”—There are four stories of a certain Parisian 
priest named Maugrinus. In one, Greven, No. 103, he refuses, on account of 
some offence, to say vespers on Christmas eve. After urging him in vain, one 
of his parishioners says he refuses because he does not know the service. In 
his anger the priest says he will show him that he does and so says vespers as 
his people wished.—Greven, No. 104, the same priest is called to hear the con- 
fession of a certain scholar who speaks in Latin. Maugrinus does not under- 
stand him, and calls the servants and tells them that their master is in a frenzy 
and must be bound. When the scholar recovers he complains to the bishop, 
who pretends to be ill and sends for Maugrinus to confess him. He, too, speaks 
Latin, and at every word he utters Maugrinus says, “ May the Lord forgive 
you.” At last the bishop cannot restrain his laughter and says, “ May the Lord 
never forgive me, nor will I forgive you,” and made him pay a hundred livres 
or lose his parish—Greven, No. 105, the same Maugrinus, during the disputes at 
Paris between the Realists and the Nominalists, is persuaded by a wag into 
excommunicating all the Nominalists in his parish. The bishop is a Nominalist 
and threatens to expel M. from his charge. M., however, redeems himself by 
paying a hundred Parisian livres—Greven, No. 106, Maugrinus’s bishop is in 
pecuniary straits and, feigning to have sore eyes, asks M. to read certain letters. 
M., who cannot read, opens the letters and looking them over says that they 
contain news that the bishop is in need and that Maugrinus will lend him ten 
marks. 

In conclusion I will mention a few stories of more general interest. Greven, 
No. 20, J. de V. heard that an astrologer predicted that a certain king would die 
within six months. The king is naturally much depressed and tells one of his 
knights, who calls the astrologer and asks him how sure he is of the king’s 
death. He answers as sure as he is of his own. “ How much longer do you 
expect to live?” asks the knight. “ More than twenty years.” The knight 
cries, “ You lie in your throat,” and kills him on the spot. The king recovers 
his happiness, seeing that the astrologer was so mistaken in regard to his own 
life. Frenken cites Abraham a Sancta Clara, Judas der Erteschelm, II, 290— 
Greven, No. 30, a prelate had a very fine horse which his brother, a soldier, 
coveted for his own use but could not induce the prelate to part with it. The 
soldier, however, borrows it for a few days and teaches it to rear and run when 
it hears the words Deus in adiutorium meum intende. The next time the pre- 
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late recites his breviary on horseback, his steed acts so badly that he is glad to 
give it to his brother. In Scala Celi, fol. 138; a somewhat similar story is in 
Crane’s J. de V, No. 258.—It would be strange not to find the usual monastic 
diatribes on the other sex; here are some: Greven, No. 62, a certain demon in 
disguise served a rich man, who gave him his daughter and great wealth. She 
was quarrelsome and left her husband no peace. At the end of a year, the 
demon told his father-in-law that he wished to return to his own home. When 
asked where that was, he answered that it was in hell, where he had never suf- 
fered such discord and vexation as he had the past year with his quarrelsome 
wife. He ended by saying: “I would rather be in hell than live any longer with 
her,” and straightway vanished from their sight.*—Greven, No. 63, J. de V. once 
passed through a certain city in France, where a ham was hung up in the public 
square to be given to the one who swore that after a year of married life he did 
not repent of his bargain. The ham had hung there unclaimed for ten years.— 
Greven, No. 67,a certain man had a bad, quarrelsome and adulterous wife whom 
he could no longer endure, so he determined to go away on a pilgrimage to St. 
James. At his departure his wife asks “To whom do you commend me?” 
“To the devil,” he replies, and leaves her. The devil guards her against lovers 
and hands her over to her husband on his return just as he had received her, 
‘saying that he would rather guard ten wild mares than such a bad woman. 
Frenken cites Mensa philosophica, Lips., 1603, p. 241. 

From the above résumé, it will be seen that these new exempla of Jacques 
de Vitry contain material of much interest and value for the study of mediaeval 
culture, although they are not so important for the history of mediaeval fiction 
as those contained in the same author’s Sermones vulgares. 


Greven’s edition, to which I have referred thus far, is, like the other texts 
in Hilka’s Sammlung, edited very briefly, and intended to afford material for 
further study. Frenken’s edition, on the other hand, contains a large amount of 
valuable introductory matter, which I shall pass rapidly in review. In pp. 5-16, 
Frenken gives a history of the exemplum as used in ancient Greek and Roman 
rhetoric and in Christian eloquence. The latter section is merely a sketch of the 
knowledge and use of classical rhetoric by Christian writers. In pp. 16-18, 
Frenken deals with the beginning of the use of exempla in sermons, and con- 
cludes that Odo of Cheriton is the first preacher of whom e.rempla in sermons 
have been preserved in large numbers. His sermones dominicales can be dated 
with certainty in 1219. Almost contemporary are Jacques de Vitry and Caesar- 
ius of Heisterbach. This is the conclusion I reached in my Introduction to the 
Exempla of Jacques de Vitry, where I said, p. xix, that it was not until the end 
of the twelfth or the beginning of the thirteenth century that the practice of 
using exempla became common, owing to the rise of the preaching orders. 

This statement of mine was questioned by the late Anton Schénbach in his 
Studien sur Ersahlungsliteratur des Mittelalters, Erster Theil, p. 2. He con- 
tents himself by stating that my conclusion so far as French preaching in the 
twelfth century is concerned is in contradiction with the facts, and refers to 
Bourgain’s La Chaire francaise au XIJe siécle, pp. 258 et seg. Bourgain no- 





7For the Belphegor story Frenken cites Axon in the Transactions of the 
Royal Soc. of Lit., 1902, pp. 97-128. 
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where mentions the systematic use of exempla; indeed, he never, I believe, uses 
the word in its technical meaning. He does cite Guibert de Nogent, without 
place, as to the use of illustrative material. I said in my Introduction, p. xix, 
note, that I could find no reference to exempla in Guibert de Nogent’s Liber quo 
ordine sermo fieri debeat; here is the passage quoted by Bourgain; and another 
I may add. The first is Migne, CLVI, col. 25: 


“Placere etiam nonnullis comperimus simplices historias, et veterum gesta 
sermoni inducere, et his omnibus quasi ex diversis picturam coloribus adornare.” 


The second passage is in col. 29 


“et per considerationem naturae illius rei de qua agitur, aliquid allegoriae 
vel moralitati conveniens invenitur, sicut de lapidibus gemmariis, de avibus, de 
bestiis, de quibus quidquid figurate dicitur, non nisi propter significantiam 
profertur.” 


Schénbach also cites Honorius of Autun, Werner von Ellerbach, and the col- 
lections of German sermons edited by himself and Hoffmann. In Schénbach’s 
collection, Graz, 1886-1891, there are sixteen stories in the first volume, most 
of them from the Vitae Patrum and Gregory’s Homilies; in the second volume 
there is one story from Gregory’s Dialogues, and in the third volume there are 
no stories. In Hoffmann’s Fundgruben, vol. I, there are only half a dozen 
stories. In Werner’s Libri Deflorationum, Migne, vol. CLVII, I do not find 
exempla of any kind, unless the occasional references to animals, birds, fishes 
and plants moralized in the usual way may be considered exrempla. On the 
other hand there are many exempla in the Speculum Ecclesiae of Honorius of 
Autun (flourished 1106-1125), and I should not have overlooked Cruel’s refer- 
ence on p. 137 of his Geschichte der deutschen Predigt: “‘ Ausserdem treten die 
nach Gregor’s Beispiel einzeln auch in deutschen Predigten vorkommenden 
Exempel bei Honorius zuerst massenhaft als stehender Schlusstheil auf.” Still, 
it is evident that Honorius was an exception; and the statement that the use of 
exempla systematically in sermons was not common until the end of the twelfth 
or the beginning of the thirteenth century is, I still think, correct. 

Frenken gives, pp. 18-22, a biography based on that of Funk, a much better 
source than Matzner whom I used. A reference to Jacques de Vitry, in No. 4 
of the new exempla, seems to establish the fact that he was a canon of Cambrai 
and had his origin in Reims. The mysterious “ Vitry” has not yet been satis- 
factorily explained. 

The remainder of Frenken’s Introduction, pp. 24-87, is devoted to an ex- 
amination of the origin and diffusion of the exempla in both the Sermones vul- 
gares and the Sermones communes. The principal sources, viz., the Vitae 
Patrum, Barlaam and Josaphat, lives of the saints, Saint Ambrose and Saint 
Gregory, are carefully scrutinized. Especially valuable is the section, pp. 31-37, 
on the sources of Jacques de Vitry’s fables, in which many additions are made 
to my references. A long chapter, pp. 37-56, is devoted to the exempla taken 
from possible oral tradition. Frenken is inclined to believe that Jacques de 
Vitry depended more largely on oral tradition than on written sources. He 
thinks, for instance, that Jacques de Vitry did not use the Disciplina Clericalis 
directly, but that this work was known outside of literary tradition. Similarly 
he thinks it cannot be shown that Jacques de Vitry used the Fabliaux directly, 
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but employed the popular traditions on which they were based. Frenken also 
minimizes the direct Oriental element in Jacques de Vitry, and thinks the 
stories of undoubted Oriental origin reached Jacques de Vitry in the Occident 
by way of oral tradition. Considerable space is devoted to the influence of 
Jacques de Vitry on German preaching; and two famous preachers, Geiler von 
Kaisersberg and Abraham a Sancta Clara, whom I omitted in my Introduction, 
are treated at length. 

The concluding chapter, pp. 72-87, is a very interesting consideration of the 
penetration of Jacques de Vitry’s exempla into profane literature. The works 
examined are: the Mensa philosophica attributed to Michael Scotus, the Dia- 
logus Creaturarum (formerly attributed to Nicolaus Pergaminus, but now to the 
Italian physician Mayno de Mainery), Abstemius, Der Stricker, Ulrich Boner 
and Johannes Pauli. These, with the exception of Abstemius and Der Stricker, 
I used for my notes. I did not dwell on them in my Introduction (except the 
Dialogus Creaturarum), because my limit was precisely the point where the 
religiously employed exemplum became profane literature. It is greatly to be 
wished that some one would trace the history of the great collections of facetiae 
of the XVIth and XVIIth centuries, and show the influence of the exemplum 
on the Italian novella and its imitations in other countries. 

It is impossible to speak too highly of Frenken’s work. It is a model of 
thorough research and wide learning and an invaluable contribution to the his- 
tory of mediaeval fiction. 

The enormous extent of exempla literature may be estimated from the hun- 
dred and nine manuscript collections in the British Museum alone (so admirably 
analyzed by Mr. Herbert in his Catalogue), which contain something like eight 
thousand stories. A few of the typical collections, as, for example, the A/pha- 
betum Narrationum, were frequently copied, and are found in many of the con- 
tinental libraries. But, in the main, no two collections are alike, and each repre- 
sents the individual fancy of the compiler. Very few of these collections have 
been published, but some have long attracted the attention of scholars. Among 
these the most interesting is the collection contained in a MS. in the library of 
Tours, of which an incomplete version is in the University of Bonn. Both MSS. 
are of the XVth century, but the collection itself goes back to the second half 
of the XIIIth century, and was probably made by a Dominican monk well 
acquainted with the French provinces of Touraine, Maine and Anjou. The 
Tours MS., now No. 468, was carefully described by L. Delisle in the Compte- 
rendu, Nov. 27, 1868, of the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, pp. 
303-405, reprinted in the Bibliothéque de l’Ecole des Chartes, XXIX®* année, 
Paris, 1868, pp. 598-607. 


Dr. Hilka, the able editor of the Sammlung mittellateinischer Texte, in which 
Klapper’s and Greven’s works were published, communicated a considerable 
number of the exempla in the Tours MS. to the Schlesische Gesellschaft fiir 
vaterlindische Cultur, in whose ninetieth annual report they were printed. The 
exempla collections are in a comparatively few instances arranged alphabetically ; 
sometimes they assume the character of treatises of theology and are disposed 
according to subjects. In the Tours MS. alone, I believe, the stories are ar- 
ranged in nine groups, under the heads of classes and professions. The number 
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of exempla is very large; there are four hundred and ten in the eighth group, 
which deals with secular and civil society. The exempla themselves are of great 
value for the question of the diffusion of popular tales, and they contain a large 
number of stories which belong to the most widely circulated class. Dr. Hilka 
intends to publish in his Sammlung the entire collection, which apparently is 
worthy in point of interest to stand by the side of the Alphabetum Narrationum 
and the Scala Celi. I can give here only a rapid survey of the most interesting 
of the stories published by Dr. Hilka. 

There are many parallels to wellknown stories: No. VI, p. 10, Fridolin 
(“Der Gang nach dem Eisenhammer”), to Hilka’s references to Herbert, Cat., 
pp. 198, 524, may be added pp. 341, 419, 5090—No. VII, p. 11, “ The Cranes of 
Ibycus.’—No. VIII, p. 11, Poor man sings all day, but is silent when envious 
rich man gives him a bag of gold; see Crane’s Jacques de Vitry, No. 66.—No. 
IX, p. 12, Man gives his property to ungrateful daughters, who treat him badly. 
On advice of a friend he fills a chest with stones and the daughters thinking it 
contains a treasure treat their father with honor.—No. X, p. 12, “ Milkmaid,” 
see Crane’s Jacques de Vitry, No. 51; to Hilka’s references may be added Mon- 
tanus, ed. Bolte, p. 604; Parker’s Village Folk-Tales of Ceylon, Nos. 26, 53; and 
Herbert, Cat., pp. 610, 654.—No. XV, p. 18, Go-between persuades deceived hus- 
band that he sees double; see Crane’s Jacques de Vitry, No. 251.—Nos. XVI, p. 
18, XVIII, p. 20, “ Weeping Dog,” see Crane’s Jacques de Vitry, No. 250, for 
first part of story; the second part is found independently only in the sources 
cited by Hilka—No. XVII, p. 19, Go-between at instigation of devil sows dis- 
cord between man and wife, by persuading latter to cut off with a razor three 
hairs of husband’s beard to use as a charm. Husband thinks she intends to 
murder him and kills both her and himself; add to Hilka’s references Herbert, 
Cat., pp. 592, 654 and 678. 

Some of the stories are told at great length, contrary to the usual abbrevi- 
ated form of the exemplum. This is the case with No. I, p. 4, “ The Clever 
Maid,” which belongs to the group of stories treated by R. Kohler in his notes 
to Sercambi’s Novelle (in Kleinere Schriften, Il, pp. 602 et seq.). An episode 
in the story is the choice of the clever maid by propounding difficult questions. 
A similar feature is found in No. II, p. 8, “ Disputation,” where a soldier has 
consumed his substance in arms and, having nothing left, goes to a tournament, 
at which the king offers to give half his kingdom to the one who can dispute 
with his clever daughter. She gives soldier choice of propounding or answering 
three questions. He prefers the former and puts the questions, one of which 
the princess cannot answer, and so the soldier prevails and recovers all that he 
has expended.—No. III, p. 8, contains two stories of Merlin; the first involves 
the answering of questions in an enigmatic manner, and is found in Solomon 
and Marcolf (in version recently published in Hilka’s Sammlung, No. 8, edited 
by W. Benary, p. 22) ; the second is the story of Merlin laughing at three things: 
a man buying shoes and soles for them before the shoes were worn out; a 
bailiff leading a thief to the gallows, when the bailiff was the greater thief; and 
a priest singing at the burial of a child and parents weeping, although the child 
was the priest’s—In No. IV, p. 9, Solomon, when a boy, gives for three grapes 
three pieces of advice to a man: not to cross bridge on horseback; not to travel 
with a man without asking his name; and never to bet more than a penny. The 
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man disregards advice, and Solomon has later to help him out of his troubles.— 
No. V, p. 10, contains the curious story of the queen of Sheba when she visited 
Solomon, inventing long dresses because the floor of the palace was covered 
with mirrors and she feared for her modesty. 

One of the remaining stories, No. XIII, p. 16, treats a theme familiar to the 
readers of Boccaccio (II, 9, “ Zinevra”) and Shakespeare (“ Cymbeline”). The 
cycle to which this story belongs has been treated by G. Paris in Romania, 
XXXII, 481, “Le Cycle de la gageure,” and by Hulme in Modern Language 
Notes, XXIV, 218, “ A Middle-English Addition to the Wager Cycle.”—No. XIX, 
p. 21, apparently contains the source of the Old-French fabliau Auberee. The 
story goes back to the Oriental versions of the Seven Wise Masters, and turns 
on the craft of an old go-between in deceiving a husband and screening a guilty 
wife, by pretending that she has left in the husband’s room a garment which the 
lover gave her to repair. 

One of the longest and most interesting of the exrempla is No. XX, p. 21, 
“The Thankful Beasts,” well known from the version in the Gesta Romanorum, 
No. 119, “Ingratus and Guido,” also of Oriental origin. The ungrateful rich 
man is here named Adrianus and the poor rustic Mados.—There are two ezx- 
empla which belong to very widely spread groups, not heretofore represented 
in sermon-book literature: one, No. XI, p. 13, belongs to the cycle of the “ Maiden 
with her hands cut off,” of which a version is found in the Scala Celi, fol. 
27 v°., “ Castitas,” and another has been published recently by Klapper, No. 1; 
to Hilka’s references should be added D’Ancona, Sacre Rappresentasioni, vol. 
III, p. 235.—No. XII, a. b., pp. 14, 15, contains versions of the theme of the 
“False Bride”; in the first version the wife substitutes in her place a maiden, 
whose finger the faithless bailiff cuts off; in the second, the wife kills the sen- 
eschal to whose care she had been entrusted, substitutes for herself a maid- 
servant whom she subsequently kills; and is miraculously saved from the denun- 
ciation of wicked confessor. 

Finally, I can refer only very hastily to the thirty-one stories found in the 
chapter “De mulieribus ignobilibus.” A considerable number are found in 
Crane’s Jacques de Vitry: No. 7=C. 227; No. 8=C. 221; No. 9=C. 222; No. 
so=C. 296: No. 11=C. e398: No. ta=C. gt; No. u=C. m0; Ne 7=G. 
230; No. 19=C. 248; No. 20=C. 231; No. 21=C. 232; No. 24=C. 237, 254. 
No. 25 is Etienne de Bourbon, No. 432, and No. 30 is the famous mediaeval 
story of the “ Snowchild,” see Pauli, No. 208. 

It is to be hoped that Dr. Hilka will soon publish the entire MS., which is 
so exceptionally interesting, both on account of the form of its stories and of 
their great value for purposes of comparison. 

I have treated at length elsewhere Klapper’s selection of exrempla from MSS. 
of sermons in Breslau libraries. His work shows what a mine of stories of this 
kind remains to be explored, and affords additional proof of the important rdéle 
played by preachers in the diffusion of popular tales. 

T. F. Crane. 

CorNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Note.—After the above article was in type I received J. Klapper’s Erzih- 
lungen des Mittelalters in deutscher Ubersetzung und lateinischem Urtext 
(“ Wort und Brauch. Volkskundliche Arbeiten namens der schlesischen Gesell- 
schaft fiir Volkskunde in zwanglosen Heften herausgegeben von Prof. Dr. 
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Theodor Siebs und Prof. Dr. Max Hippe,” 12. Heft. Breslau, Verlag von M. & 
H. Marcus, 1914, gr. 8vo, pp. 474). This work contains two hundred and eleven 
exempla from six MSS. of the Royal and University Library of Breslau, and 
(one exemplum) one MS. of the National Library at Paris. This new collec- 
tion of Klapper’s is the most interesting which has appeared in many years. It 
does not afford many hitherto unknown exempla (that was hardly to be ex- 
pected), but the stories are told at greater length and in a more literary manner 
than is usual with the exempla contained in sermons or in treatises for the use 
of preachers. There are, however, a few new stories, or variants of old ones, 
of great importance. One, No. 6, is the source of Hartman von Aue’s “ Armer 
Heinrich”; another, No. 193, may be the source of Konrad von Wiirzburg’s 
narrative poem “ Von der werlde lon zu schaffen”; No. 164 is the oldest version 
of the story of the “ Dead Guest,” which plays so important a part in the Don 
Juan legend; No. 79 is the story of “Gregory on the Rock”; No. 34 is the 
“Proud King” (“deposuit potentes”); No. 150 is the “ Prince in Paradise” 
(miraculous lapse of time); No. 150 is the story of the Queen who kills the 
faithless Seneschal (Herbert, Catalogue, pp. 250, 344); No. 28 is the story of 
the innocent Queen persecuted by wicked brother-in-law (“ Hildegarde”); No. 
211 is “The Hermit and the Angel”; and finally, No. 111 is the story which 
afforded material for the Volkslied, “ Der Meister der Blumen.” There are also 
a large number of miracles of the Virgin, visions of Paradise and Hell, etc. 
The editor gives his stories in a German translation for the use of the general 
public and also in the original Latin. The notes are brief and wisely intended 
only as references to fuller sources of information. I greatly regret that I 
cannot here now treat with the care it deserves this most important and inter- 
esting contribution to exempla literature. 


we Ba hn 


Dante and the Mystics: A Study of the Mystical Aspect of the Divina Com- 
media and its Relations with some of its Mediaeva! Sources. By EpmMuNpD 

G. Garpner, M. A. London, J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd.; New York, E. P. 

Dutton & Co., 1913. 

The name of Edmund G. Gardner on the title-page of any book gives assur- 
ance of a sympathetic treatment, based on a comprehensive study of the liter- 
ature of the subject. His Dante’s Ten Heavens has become a standard work, as 
an introduction to that part of the Divina Commedia which presents the most 
difficulties to modern students. His most recent book on Dante and the Mystics 
throws much light on a phase of Dante’s intellectual and religious development 
which has never been envisaged as a whole. In running down the sources of 
certain of the poet’s conceptions and phrasings, Mr. Gardner has at once added 
considerably to our knowledge on Dante’s theological readings, and shown the 
appeal a group of writers made to his sympathy. 

Chronologically these writers, who may be called Dante’s spiritual pre- 
cursors, commence with St. Augustine, and end with Ubertino da Casale, whose 
Arbor Vitae Crucifixae was the latest of the poet’s literary sources. If Dante 
ranked the former as an eminent mystic, it was not on account of the first- 
hand personal experience revealed by the dogma-bound theologian in the Con- 
fessions, a work which, if known to Dante, did not impress him; it was rather 
on account of his De quantitate animae, which the poet cites in the Letter to 
Can Grande as one of his chief authorities on the transcendental powers of the 
human intellect. Even then, for the poet, St. Augustine was primarily a theo- 
logian, and as such, Mr. Gardner suggests (76), was enthroned in the celestial 
Rose in a position lower than St. Francis, who represented the perfect imitation 
of Christ, and St. Benedict the representative of contemplation. It is a pity that 
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Mr. Gardner (63-64) bolsters up with his authority the conjecture that this 
source of the pathetic figure of speech used by Statius in addressing Vergil 
(Purg., xxi, 67-8) : 


Facesti come quei che va di notte, 
Che porta il lume retro, e sé non giova, 
Ma dopo sé fa le persone dotte, 


is a sentence in the Confessions (IV, 6), which presents quite a different concep- 
tion. St. Augustine could not explain why he derived intellectual pleasure from 
reading humanistic books, because he did not yet know God, the beginning of all 
good: 


“Et gaudebam in eis et nesciebam unde esset, quicquid ibi verum et certum 
esset. Dorsum enim habebam ad lumen et ad ea quae illuminabantur faciem, 
unde ipsa facies mea qua illuminata cernebam, non illuminabatur.” 


If Dante ever made use of this Latin phrase it was when he was searching 
for synonyms for “behind” and “before” (Par. vii, 94-5; cf. 12, 136): 


“S’io posso 
Mostrarti un vero, a quel che tu domandi, 
Terrai il viso, come tieni il dosso.” 


In the discussion of the sources of Dante’s conceptions of the angelic hier- 
archies in the De caelesti hierarchia of Dionysius, the subject seems to call for 
something more than the summary statement (82, 84, n.) that this work borrowed 
largely from Proclus. The author constructed his hierarchies of great intelli- 
gencies after the model of the triads of Proclus and his followers, one of whom, 
Dionysius’s contemporary, the Edessa mystic Stephen bar Sudaili, supplied in 
his Book of Hierotheus the most complete account of the nine orders of celes- 
tial essence. Dionysius only applied to these orders the names given in the 
Old Testament prophets and the Pauline epistles (87). Mr. Gardner adds much 
to our knowledge of St. Bernard as a source of the poet’s attacks on the corrupt 
successors of St. Peter, and of his conceptions on the incomplete attainment of 
happiness by the blessed before the resurrection, and on the functions and attri- 
butes of the nine orders of angels. But it is not necessary to think (114) that 
Dante had to transfer the saint’s strictures, in his Apologia, upon the light 
conversation of monks, to his own attack upon the practise of telling frivolous 
stories in sermons. The poet’s complaint has been sounded by spiritual minded 
men, before and after him (Cf. R. R., Il, 217; Geffcken, Der Bildercatechismus 
des fiinfsehnten Jahrhunderts, 74). To the admiration of St. Bonadventura for 
Hugh of St. Victor is due, no doubt, the high place Dante assigns to the latter 
in the Paridiso, but Mr. Gardner has shown Hugh’s literary influence in both 
the Convivio and the Paradiso. Further, contrary to general mediaeval opinion, 
he gives even a higher place to his pupil Richard of St. Victor, “ Che a considerar 
fu pitt che viro,” regarding him as the one who had completed building up the 
Church’s mystic theology. It is instructive to see how the great poet, by the 
use of more specific terms, has enhanced an image of Richard, in his comparison 
of the motions of the contemplative saints up and down the celestial ladder, 
to the flight of birds at dawn (172-3). 

One is tempted to accept Mr. Gardner’s interpretation based upon a pas- 
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sage of Richard’s works (255-6) of “la sinistra cura,” which St. Bonadventura 
tells Dante he has always neglected (Par., xii, 27-29). This, generally taken as 
a reference to an interest in temporal affairs. According to Richard, the two 
Cherubim on the right and left of the mercy seat (Exod., xxv, 17-22) mystically 
signified two kinds of contemplation, the left-hand cherub signifying that highest 
contemplation of “hidden things” which St. Bonadventura had neglected on 
account of his administrative duties. Se non vero é ben trovato. It is satis- 
factory to imagine that the poet showed discrimination in his judgment of the 
author of the colorless official life of St. Francis, to which he was so much 
indebted (235-237), the persecutor of the Spiritual Franciscans. Again, the 
explanation of Dante’s vindication of Joachim of Flora as a true prophet (195- 
8; 262-4; 322-330) in the mouth of this political and religious trimmer, who 
persecuted the Franciscans who credited Joachim’s prophecies, is interesting if 
not convincing. If Dante, through the same speaker, did not find in Ubertino 
da Casale the true Franciscan (Par., xii, 124), Mr. Gardner has shown, more 
fully than has been done before, on what points the poet agreed or disagreed with 
the recalcitrant mystic, and his indebtedness to his work for literary material 
(214-224; 230-1). It is strange that no one has already pointed out the signifi- 
cant place in the religious life of Tuscany given to “Petrus Pectinarius” by 
Ubertino :n his autobiography (214-215), because the passage offers such an 
illuminating comment on the words of Sapia of Siena (Purg., xiii, 124-9). It 
is interesting to compare the interpretation we have here (257-264) of Dante’s 
choice of the scholastics and mystics in the two garlands of the sun, with that 
of Tocco, in an article which was quite accessible to the author (“Le correnti 
del pensiero filosofico nel secolo XIII,” in Arte, Scienza e Fede ai giorni di 
Dante, Milano, 1901, 179 ff.) 

The array of passages from the works of those two German mystics of the 
second half of the thirteenth century, the nuns Mechthild of Magdeburg and 
Mechthild of Hackeborn, fails to convince the reader that Dante was under a 
specific or general indebtedness to their writings, nor does it support the theory 
that either of them—Mr. Gardner inclines to her of Magdeburg—was the model 
for the debonnaire Matilda of the Earthly Paradise. The final chapter, on 
“The Science of Love,” shows how Dante’s general mystical tendencies make 
him kin with the great mystics of earlier and later times. Very tempting is the 
conjecture set forth in an appendix, that in the phrase in which Dante says: 


“Vidi e conobbi l’ombra di colui 
Che fece per vilta lo gran rifiuto,” 


he accepted a hint from the life of Celestine, by his disciple Tommaso da Sul- 
mona, which tells how, in his flight after the renunciation, he was recognized by 
even those who had never seen him. Such a miraculous recognition is not un- 
known to hagiographical writers (Cf. e. g., Johannes Monachus, Liber de 
Miraculis, ed. Huber, 108, cf. 118, xxx). The “Table of some parallel pas- 
sages in the works of Dante and the Mystical writers quoted,” puts before the 
reader, in a summary form, the results of this important contribution to the 
study of the poet’s literary sources. 
Grorce L. HAMILTON 
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